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For the Companion, 


MILLY BREWSTER’S PRIDE. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 


At the Lace Counter. 


Miss Tucker saw the look of suffering on Milly’s | 
face the next morning, and thought perhaps she | 


only ‘‘wanted a chance to come around,” but upon 
asking her to put on her bonnet and accompany 
her to Mrs. Gray’s, found her as resolute as ever. 

As soon as Miss Tucker had left the house, 
Milly also went out, but took her way toward the 
business part of the city. The plan that had oc- 
curred to her during the night was to obtain a 


situation in a store. That furnished employment | 


to many girls; why shouldn’t it do so for her? 
She was quick at figures, and that must be an 
advantage. 

She dared not apply at the large stores, and se- 
lected a modest-looking trimming store. 

“Can I see the proprietor ?” she asked of one of 
the girls behind the counter. . 

The girl was engaged in conversation with one 
of her fellow-clerks, and took no notice of Milly. 

“Yes, he took her to the ball, and introduced 
her to a lot of nice fellows,” resumed the girl to 
her friend. 

“What did she wear? 
albatross ?” 

Humility was not one of Milly’s characteristics, 
and in a louder tone she repeated her question. 

The girl gave a look at her, and then coolly 
turned to her companion, saying, ‘Yes, she did 
wear the dowdy thing, and the next 
day”— 

Milly took a step nearer. 

“Did you hear my question? I 
asked you if the proprietor of the 
store is in?” she said, with a dignity 
of manner the girl dared not resist, 
and she replied curtly : 

“There he is at the desk.” 

The proprietor, engaged in keeping 
his own books, did not look up as 
Milly approached. 

“I came to see if you wanted a 
saleswoman ?” began Milly. 

“No, I don’t!” he replied, without 
looking up. 

Hurt at the rude reception, Milly 
was about to leave the store when he 
glanced up at her. Struck by the girl’s 
fresh beauty, that was heightened by 
the rich coloring his words had sent to 
her cheeks, he said, “‘Stop a minute! 
We'll talk about it.” 

But Milly, in that quick glance, saw 
the look of coarse admiration on his 
face, and her girl’s instinct was offend- 
ed, and she left the store without stopping. 

This had never occurred to her, that her good 
looks would help her to a situation! She was not 
vain, although she had been often told that she 
was handsome; she was of too earnest a nature 
to give her attractions undue value. 

She made several more attempts, but all were 
ineffectual. At many places the number was full, 
and at others the pay was so small that there 
would be nothing left after paying her board. 
Until now she had applied only at the smaller 
stores, but at last, becoming bolder, it occurred to 
her to try one of the larger ones. 

The crowd and confusion almost dazzled her at 


That old cream-colored 


first, but as she looked around at the clerks of | 


both sexes behind the counters, she thought, “If 
they can do it, J can,” and she inquired the way 
to the office. 

A gray-haired gentleman, with a strong face, 
listened to her request. Although she knew him 
to be the head of the firm, and a man of renowned 


business energy and wealth, his direct manner | 


put her at once at her ease. 

‘*You have references ?” he asked. 

“No, sir; I’ve never done anything of the kind 
before, but I’m quick at figures.” 

“Yes, yes!” he replied, in an abstracted man- 
ner. ‘Family live in the city ?” 

“No, sir, I'm alone here. My family live in the 
country.” 

“And your mother let you come alone to a big 
city to make your living ?” 

“I have no mother. My uncle let me come, 
thinking I should do sewing with a dress-maker 
who came from our place.” 

“Then why didn’t you do it ?” 


Milly hesitated a moment. She did not feel 


called upon to explain the circumstances that led 
| to her changing her intention, but the honest, gray 
eyes were on her, and she could not evade the 
| question. 

| ‘Because I have too much self-respect to be 
treated like a servant,” replied Milly, holding her 
| head very far back. 

“True self-respect can’t be degraded.” 

“The old story !”’ thought Milly. ‘People who 
haven’t any pride can’t understand what it is,” 
but she wisely made no reply. 

Meanwhile the sharp gray eyes watched her 
closely, but with an abstracted air, as if the own- 
er’s thoughts were elsewhere, and he rubbed his 
hands thoughtfully together. 
| **You’re too 
young, my 
| child, to be go- 
ing about seek- 
ing employ- 
ment in a 
strange city. It 
will never de.” 

“But what 
jcan I do? I 
have no friends 
to help me,” 
said poor Mil- 
ly, remember- 
|ing that she 
{had forfeited 
all claim to 
| Miss Tucker’s 

assistance. 

““Go home to 





your uncle.” 

“Never! I'd 
starve first; 
| but there’s no 
need of that \ 
with health 
and a desire 
| to work.” 





AT THE LACE COUNTER. 


|a store as saleswoman? Look at the girls behind | 
my counters! How many of them would I 


think fit associates for you ?” 


girls.” | 

“Yes, some of them, but not many, and you 
must stay where you are put. Do you think your | 
self-respect would be less likely to be wounded by | 
such companionship than by going into families | 
as a seamstress ?” 

“T am not obliged to be like them, sir. As my | 
uncle used to say, ‘A man may live in a stable | 
without becoming a horse.’” 

“Very true. Business is dull, and we don’t | 





need any more girls, but I’ll try to make a place | 
for you. 
“The sooner the better. 
‘‘Well, then, to-morrow morning.” 
A great load was now lifted from Milly’s heart. 
| One point only disturbed her. 


When can you come ?” 





” | 
| 


Miller had agreed to pay her would go but little 
farther than paying her board. The only thing 
to do was to give up her room at Miss Wilkins’s, 
and find a cheaper place; perhaps share a room 
with others. It seemed to her that among her 


new associates there would be some one to give | 


her the desired information. 

Miss Tucker was greatly surprised to hear that 
Milly had obtained a situation at Miller, Rand & 
Co.’s large store, and was pleased at the decision 


and energy the girl had displayed; but when she | 


learned Milly’s intention of sharing a stranger’s 
room, she raised every objection to it, even offer- 
ing to take Milly into her room. This Milly abso- 


i lutely refused to do, knowing what a sacrifice it 




























usual, carried her point. 


business. 


her own age. 


would cost her friend, and, as 


The next morning she ap- | 
peared at her new place of | 
She was stationed at 
the lace counter among girls of | 
Not one of them 
would she have chosen as a companion,— | and they were obliged to be on the alert to escape 


This change in her manner of living began to 
have an effect on Milly, and paled the bright color 
in her cheeks, and often brought an expression of 
sadness to her face. 

“T should feel all right about you if you roomed 
in the house with me,” said Miss Tucker. 

“These girls can’t hurt me any. They are only 
thoughtless, and bent on having a good time, and 
they spend all their earnings in dress. They are 
not bad at heart.” 

“It’s a bad beginning, though. If boarding- 
houses was what they was when I first come to 
Boston, I should feel easy about you. Why, the 
lady that kept the boarding-house was like a 
mother to all the girls! She knew every young 
fellow they went with, and if she didn’t like his 
looks, why, off he’d go! If a girl had a beau, 
she’d let her sit up one night a week with him; 
and if there was more girls that had beaux than 
there was nights in the week, why, they’d have to 
carry ’em over to the next week. 

“Then the policeman he knew what was going 
on. If he see a light in the parlor after ten o’clock, 
he’d call next day, and say, ‘I see a light in your 
parlor late last evening. What was going on?’ 
Girls didn’t go screeching and laughing through 
the streets then, I can tell you!” 





One day, when Milly was busy at the store, a 
familiar voice greeted her: ‘Well, how goes the 
world with you, Milly ?” and looking up, she rec- 
ognized the good-natured face of the stage-driver. 

With a smile of pleasure lighting up her face, 
and arush of associations that brought the tears 
to her eyes, Milly seized his extended hand. 

*““How did you know I was here ?” she asked. 

“Miss Tucker told me, and I thought I’d give 
you a call. Not that I want anything in your 
line,” he added, glancing at the delicate fabrics 
that were piled on the counter. 

“How are they all at home? 
as ever ?” 

“Yes, they’re first-rate, and uncle’s as hearty as 
a buck. The farm looks as pretty as a pictur’, if 
*tis November.” 

“And the cows? Is White-Face as gentle as 
ever, and is old Brindle as cross as she used to 
be?” and Milly’s face fairly beamed as she re- 
called her old home. 

“T hope the crops’ll turn out well this season. 
How’s corn? I hear it’s riz,” remarked one of the 
girls, with a serious face. Her companions gig- 
gled audibly at this sally, and Milly’s dark eyes 
flashed, but the stage-driver’s face did not change. 

**Yes,” he answered, in his usual slow way, 
“the crops is fair. Fortunit, aint it? P’raps 
you'll be able to fill out them spindlin’ arms of 
yourn.” 

The girl was conspicuously thin, and the re- 
mark struck home. 

“Tsn’t it kind of Miss Mahoney to take such 
interest in the Yankee life,” said Milly, ‘for she’s 
—French, you know!” 

After this they could converse in peace, but the 
| good-hearted stage-driver felt troubled at Milly’: 
surroundings, and when she left the store that 
| afternoon, she found him waiting for her. 

“T thought I’d walk a piece with you, Milly,” 
| he said. 

There was not much chance for conversation, 
for the streets were crowded at that late hour, 


Is uncle as well 


giddy, loud-talking and bold,—but “beggars | being run over when they crossed the crowded 
must not be choosers” came to her mind, and | streets and jostled by the hurrying crowd on the 


she tried to make the best of it. 


They seemed good-natured, and kindly 
helped Milly by explaining her new duties, | 
“Do you think to better yourself by going into | and she felt that her affairs were not so bad as 


they might be. 


The hardest thing to bear was that she must | 
occupy & room with one of these girls; two others 
“Some of them are modest, lady-like-looking | of the girls were in an adjoining room, and were | 
frequent visitors, and Milly realized that she would | 


seldom have a quiet hour to herself. 


Milly’s fresh face and quiet, lady-like bearing 


attracted the better class of customers, and at the 
end of the week she was ahead of the others in 
her sales. 


her greatly, thrown so much in their society as 
she was at her boarding-house. 


Every evening they dressed up after tea in their 


tawdry finery, which should have purchased more 
nourishing food than the tea and toast they lived 
on, and went to walk, or occasionally to the theatre 


or a dance, and then Milly had the room to her- | 
The price Mr. | self until their return. 





| 
| . 
house, she said : 


This excited their jealousy, and they | 
showed it in the little irritating ways girls know | 
so well how to use. This antagonism annoyed | 


sidewalk. When they reached Milly’s boarding- 


“T wish I could ask you in, Mr. Cooledge, but I 
room with another girl, and there isn’t any parlor 
here.” 

“I don’t feel as if I’d seen you yet, Milly. Can’t 
you come along with me and get supper some- 
where? I’m hungry.” 

Milly hesitated an instant. The thought that 
the good-natured stage-driver pitied her and want- 
ed to feed her as before he had fed Joe Bradley, 
was not a pleasant one. Bill Cooledge understood 
what was passing in her mind, and said: 

“Tt’s kind o’ lonesome eatin’ all by myself in a 
strange place, Milly. Won’t you go ‘long? We 
can talk over old times.” 

So Milly went, and was soon seated opposite her 


| friend in a restaurant, whose tempting windows 


had often attracted her when on her way home to 
the uninviting repast that awaited her at her 
boarding-house. 

Mr. Cooledge’s order was a liberal one, and 
Milly, in spite of her resolve to show her friend 


| she was. not hungry, could not resist the savory 
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viands set before her, and between their exhilara- 
ting influence and her friend’s anecdotes of home 
life, found a happier mood than she had known 
for weeks stealing over her. 

“TI wish vou could jest get a look at them hand- 
some, yellow pumpkins and squashes your Aunt 
Melinda’s saving up for her Thanksgiving pies! 
They beat anything I ever see in that line! And 
the gobbler that’s fattening, I declare if his tail aint 
’most as big as the meetin’-house when it’s spread 
out! You’re coming home to Thanksgiving, aint 
you, Milly?” 

“Oh! no, I can’t leave long enough.” 

“Your uncle's sot on it and so’s youraunt. I 
stopped ‘round there yesterday, and your aunt 
would have it that I stopped to supper. Do you 


remember them three times riz biscuit of hers, | 


Milly? She had some of ‘em onto the table, and 
nothing would do but she must make some of 
them rye pancakes she said you was so fond of, 
with some of that sweet cider onto ’em that was 
made out of the rustings that growed down in the 
corner of the orchard. 

“I guess you recollect the tree, don’t you? 
There’s a crotch ’mongst the lowest limbs, and 
many’s the time, when you was a little girl, that 
I’ve passed and seen you setting there, and you’d 
sing out: ‘Hullo, Mr. Cooledge! Want a drink 
of water to-day? And if I’d say I did, down 
you'd jump and off tothe old well, and bring me 
a dipper full of it. 

“I recollect just how it looked, running over the 
sides of the old tin dipper—and how it did taste!” 
And the stage-driver, lifting up his glass of Co- 
chituate, looked critically at its greenish tint, and 
set it down disdainfully. 

“I’d have to be pretty dry to stomach such 
water as that,” he remarked. “But you don’t 
mean to say you’re not going home to Thanksgiv- 
ing, Milly ?” 

“T really can’t. We have only the day, and I 
couldn’t go and come in so short a time.” 

“Can’t you get two days? If you ask for ‘em, 
I guess you can, considerin’ you’ve so fur to go, 
and Thanksgiving coming only once a year.” 


ever that evening, and the girls she thought were 
noisier and coarser than ever before. 

How vividly the picture called up by Bill Cool- | 
edge rose to her mind! The peaceful farm. The | 
leaves must be off the trees now, but the sunlight 
was streaming down on the old farm-house and 
the unpainted barn with its doors standing wide 
open. 

She knew just how it looked now. There would 
be corn-husks lying around on the barn floor, and | 
in the shed the yellow pumpkins and squashes ; 
and Aunt Melinda would be bustling about in the 
sunny kitchen, and above all, the bent figure with 
| the gray hair showing beneath the old hat, and the 
| kind face that always had a smile for her! 

Milly thrust aside the picture, and busied herself 
with her trunk, to hide the tears that rose to her 
eyes. If this soft mood could only have lasted 
and prepared her for the new ordeal that awaited 
her! 

One of the girls, in her spare hours, was able to 
do a little fancy work that brought her a small 
remuneration, and this evening she must take 
home a piece she had just completed. The others 
agreed to accompany her. Perhaps their not very 
sensitive hearts were touched by Milly’s pensive 
face, for they asked her to go with them. 

“It’s a beautiful night, and you ought not to sit 
moping here,” they urged. 

Perhaps Milly would have refused if the picture 
of her country home, that was so strongly im- 
printed on her heart this evening, had not rendered 
the dingy little chamber more forlorn than ever 
before. This night she felt she must get away 
from her own thoughts, and yielded to their 
request. 

The girls at first walked quietly along, but soon 
their exuberant spirits got the better of them and 
they became talkative and noisy. Occasionally 
one gave a little scream as another pushed her off 
the sidewalk, at which the others laughed boister- 
ously. Then followed remarks on the people 
they met. Harmless remarks, but extremely 
mortifying to Milly, who was so out of sympathy 
with the party. 











*] shouldn’t dare to ask. You've no idea how | 


easy ’tis for a girl to lose her place. Business is 
so dull they turn off girls every week. Why, 
often a girl is told to go to the office Saturday 
night, and when she gets there they hand her a 
ticket, and say, ‘You can go and get your money, 
and you needn’t come back again.’ That is all the 
warning they give.” 

**You don’t say so! Then it aint so easy, after 
all, for a girl to get along in the city, is it?” and 
the stage-driver looked thoughtful. 

They finished their supper in silence, and then 
walked slowly towards Milly’s boarding-house. 


‘Look here, Milly, I’m a-going to have my say | and the rest of the walk was taken up in discuss- 


whether you like it or not! I’m old enough to be 


your father, and I’ve knowed you ever sence you | 


was able to run alone. It’s as plain as the nose on 
your face that you’re runnin’ down! 

“You've growed pale and thin. You stand all 
day in that crowded store, taking in air that’s been 


breathed over and over again. You sleep in a lit- | 


tle back bed-room that doesn’t let in any sunlight 
nor fresh air; most probably with other girls, 
Heaven only knows what sort of girls they be, 
and you don’t git half enongh to eat.” 

“Mr. Cooledge!” exclaimed Milly, indignantly. 

‘You won’t scare me off, Milly. Ishall say my 
say now that I’ve got a chance, or I shouldn’t feel 
as if I’d did my duty. What kind of food can 
you expect for what you pay for your board ?” 

“Then you gave me my supper to-night out of 
charity, Mr. Cooledge! How very kind!” ex- 
claimed Milly, her eyes flashing. 

“Oh! come, come, Milly,” said the stage-driver, 
soothingly, ‘‘we’re too old friends to quarrel. I 
want you to tell me what you have gained by giv- 
ing up your comfortable home and good friends? 
Come, now, let’s hear it!” 

Milly was silent an instant. 

“T have found I can take care of myself, Mr. 
Cooledge, if nothing more.” 

“Poor child! Don’t you never think what’ ud 
become of you if you git sick or lose your place ? 
Times is hard, and work isn’t so plenty as it once 
was. And then when your clothes wear out—have 
you cal’lated how much it costs to buy clothes, 
Milly ?” 

“T sha’n’t always stay where I am now. I shall 
learn more about business, and some time get a 
situation where I can earn more money,” said 
Milly, with the old toss of the head. 

“‘Well, I s’pose some is born with silver spoons 
in their mouths, but I don’t like tosee young folks 
feel quite so sure of themselves. t’s a bad sign. 
Didn’t you never hear that ‘pride goes before a 
fall,’ Milly 2” 

“I’ve heard a great many foolish proverbs, but 
I never heard any that had a word of sense in 
them,” said Milly, angrily. “But come, Mr. 
Cooledge, let’s part friends,” and Milly held out 
her hand as they reached her boarding-place. 

“If things don’t turn out just as you think 
they’re going to, drop mea line, Milly, and I’ll do 
anythin’ I can for you,” said the good-natured 
stage-driver, as he took her hand in both of his. 

He watched her as she ran up the steps and 
turned to nod and smile at him before she entered 
the house. Then he shook his head and sighed. 

‘“*‘What a pity,” he said to himself, ‘that such a 
smart girl as Milly is can be so wrong-headed. 
But I'll keep track of her and not let her run her- 
self down too fur.” 


Milly’s room seemed smaller and darker than, He had come from a manufacturing town in New 


In vain she expostulated, but for answer was 
called “Old Maid,” or “Mother Propriety.” At 
last, feeling that she could bear it no longer, she 
turned to go back, but was seized by a girl on 
each side and held firmly. 

The girls laughed more loudly than ever at her 
discomfiture and continued to pull her along, 
when, to the dismay of all, whom should they 
encounter but Mr. Miller, whose shrewd gray eyes 
took in the whole scene as he rapidly passed on. 

The laughing was at an end now, for these 
light-hearted girls well knew what it was to be 
turned out of a situation in a dull business season ; 


ing the probabilities of their retaining their places. 

But when, the next morning, Milly was told 
that Mr. Miller wished to see her in the office, 
there was not one of the girls whose face did not 
blanch. As for Milly, she obeyed the summons 
with shaking knees, feeling that now her turn had 
come to be discharged. 

ILY F. WESSELHOEFT. 
(To be continued.) 
—_ + 


For the Companion. 


CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 


When I was a boy, and until I grew to be too big for 
our little New England post-village, I worked in the 
Nobec paper-mill. Mills are not built in such places 
as Nobec nowadays. Sites are chosen on larger 
streams and nearer to markets—at least to railways. 

I was a very small boy when the mill was built. 
Before that time the neighborhood where my father 
lived was known as Carter’s Corner. Standing at 
the junction of the two roads that made the corner, 
you could count ten houses, besides the little country 
store where the post-office was kept. The people 
who lived in them were all farmers and their fami- 
| lies. The nearest school and meeting-house were a 
| mile and a half away down the stream. 

Just west of the cross-roads the stream took a 
sudden plunge down a wooded ravine, on its way to 
the river, two miles farther down. The stream was 
the outlet of a large pond—they call it a lake now— 
in the back part of the town, which covered, per- 
haps, twelve or fifteen hundred acres. The water 
was beautifully pure and clear, and exactly adapted 
for the making of white paper. For, as you may 
know, a paper-mill uses more water in the various 
processes of washing, bleaching, grinding and mix- 
ing the pulp than in running the machinery. 
| Attracted by the excellence and apparent abun- 
dance of the water, some gentlemen in the city, seven 
miles distant, purchased land and flowage privileges, 
constructed a dam just below the Corner, and put up 
the Nobec mill. It was a great event for Carter’s 
Corner, for both in the building, and afterward in 

the running of the mill, it gave employment to every 
man, boy and girl who could be spared from farm 
and house duty. The girls became rag-sorters, and 
tended the cutting-machine, while the young men 
and the boys found places in the bleach-room, at the 
| rag-cutter, and in stirring, with great paddles, the 
pulp in the “engines.” 

| Carter’s Corner, however, remained a country vil- 
lage. Almost the only change it experienced, beside 
the building of the mill, was the dropping of its old 
name, and taking the more fanciful one of Nobec; 
but one new house was put up on account of the 
erection of the mill. That was built by Mr. Fales, 
the first agent and manager of the mill. 

It was only a little more pretentious than the farm- 
houses among which it stood, for Mr. Fales was not 
a showy man. For twelve years he served his em- 
ployers faithfully and well, and was the leader in 
every good work in our community. 





York, and was accustomed to some of the little re- 
finements and luxuries of living which had then 
never reached as far as Nobec; but the only outward 
evidence of his difference from us was in such little 
matters as his window shades, which were modern 
in material and fixtures, while in our farm-houses 
green paper, to be rolled up by hand and fastened 
with a pin, was still in use. 

The front lawn, too, was always kept carefully and 
neatly trimmed, and the paths were clear of weeds; 
but as it is not of Mr. Fales that my story has to 
deal, I need say nothing more about him. 

I began to work in the mill when I was very young, 
first in the rag-room, then gradually taking more 
important work, until, when Mr. Lufkin, who had 
always been in charge of the mill at night, became 
so crippled with chronic rheumatism that he was 
forced to give up his place, I was promoted to fill it. 
This happened the year before Mr. Fales left the 
employment of the owners of the mill. 

They thought he was too expensive a man for them. 
The fact was that the pond dried up during a month 
or two in the summer to such an extent that the mill 
could not be run, and as the profits were greatly 
eaten into by this season of idleness, the owners de- 
cided that they must economize. 

Mr. Saker, who succeeded to the management, was 
a@ young, unmarried man, about whom nothing was 
known except that he was 2 skilful paper-maker. He 
moved into the Fales cottage, lived there alone with 
a house-keeper, and was not at all a sociable man, nor 
one who was much liked by the neighbors, though 
they all could see that he was “smart.” 

In our mill the position of night-foreman was more 
responsible than that of day-foreman, for Mr. Saker 
could be consulted in any emergency that arose by 
day, while at night the foreman must decide every- 
thing without advice. Of course you know that a 
paper-mill runs twenty-four hours in the day, for if 
the machinery were allowed to remain idle half the 
time, it would rust badly. 

But the night force ie much smaller than the day- 
shift. The rag-sorting and cutting is done wholly by 
day, and the bleaching vats require only occasional 
inspection between the time of filling and that of 
emptying them. So that at night only the grinding 
and beating engines—the oval tubs which all who 
have been in a paper-mill will remember—and the 
paper-making machine itself are kept running. Our 
night force, therefore, consisted of one man to take 
care of the engines, a fireman to keep up steam for 
the drying and callendering rollers of the machine, 
two girls to run the cutter, myself, and one young 
fellow as an assistant—six of us in all. 

One night, a crisp, clear, December moonlight 

night, when everything was running smoothly, I 
stepped to the door to look out. To do so I had to 
pass through the room in which the sheets of paper 
were counted, folded, weighed, pressed and bundled. 
From this room a flight of stairs ascended to the 
mill-office above. 

I noticed with surprise, as I came back, that the 
oor which shut off these stairs was ajar. Mr. Saker 
occasionally looked into the mill of an evening, but 
never so late as this, for it was after midnight; and 
when he did come, he never went up to his office. 
And to this part of the building he alone had a key. 

Without any definite suspicion that anything was 
wrong, | went up the stairs. I did not even try to 
tread softly, but that would have been needless in 
any event, for the noise of the machinery was so 
great that I could not have made myself heard if it 
had been my purpose to do so. 

A person on reaching the head of the stairs found 
himself facing an opening, cut there when the mill 
was built to enable the manager to survey the ma- 
chine and engine-room, and see that things were 
going on all right without descending the stairs. This 
opening could be, but rarely was, closed by a shutter. 

This night the “‘Look-out” was open as usual, and 
the clatter of the machinery that came through it 
drowned every other sound. 

Glancing toward the office, I saw within Mr. Saker 
just closing and locking the safe. He had something 
in his hand beside the safe key, which he thrust into 
his pocket. 

The loft was evidently no place for me. Should 
Mr. Saker turn and see me, of course he would sup- 
pose I was spying his movements. 

Where I stood I was in the dark, and could not be 
seen, but in order to make my retreat I must pass by 
the window of which I have spoken, through which 
a beam of light from the machine-room shonein. I 
stooped so that my head should not pass through the 
light, ran quickly down stairs, left the door just as I 
had found it, and made my way into the mill. 

All this had not taken more than three or four 
minutes, and my absence had not even been noticed. 
I set about my work quietly, and carefully refrained 
from looking up at the window from which my move- 
ments could be observed, and, of course, I told no 
one what I had seen. 

An hour or two later I again sauntered out of the 
machine-room, and discovered that the staircase door 
was shut and locked. I don’t know what I thought of 
the matter, but at the worst I only regarded it as a 
queer freak. Mr. Saker, of course, had a right to be 
where he was, and when he was, and the fact that if 
he had meditated any wrong-doing, he need not have 
chosen the midnight hour for it, would have kept 
me from suspecting him if his character had laid 
him open to suspicion. 

When I went to the mill the next evening,—six 
o’clock was the hour my duties began,—one of the 
cutter girls, who was just quitting work, came up to 
me, and said: 

“OQ John,”—we all called each other by our first 
names,—“did you know Mr. Saker had discharged 
Frank Dayton?” 

“No! What for?” 

“For stealing. He says fifty dollars is missing 
from the safe, and nobody but Frank could have 
taken it, for he was in the office all day yesterday, as 
long as the safe was open, except when he went to 
dinner, and left Frank there all alone.” 

What I had seen during the night flashed across 
my mind, and it occurred to me that Mr. Saker might 
have discovered the loss of the money before going 
home the day before, and had returned at night to 
count the money again, and make sure the sum was 
gone. 


young fellow whom I had known from childhood, 
and who had always borne the best of reputations, 
was guilty. It would have been stupid, as well as 
criminal, to take the money, for he must have known 
that he would be the first person to be suspected. 
Frank himself did not act like a guilty fellow. He 
said he did not believe the money was taken, or even 
lost at all. He expected it would turn up, and his 
character would be vindicated. 

Frank was not arrested, and he remained at home. 
I learned afterward that the owners of the mill 
made a plan to be notified in case he should leave the 
village. They knew he could not spend the money 
at home. 

About three weeks after these things had happened, 
not long after New Year’s Day, as I was working at 
the machine one night, I became conscious, without 
having even raised my eyes to the look-out, that a 
man’s head passed quickly across the light. It must 
have been the head of Mr. Saker; but why was he 
there again? 

For the first time a real suspicion of his honesty 
came into my mind. Fortunately the suspicion came 
quickly enough to enable me to decide that I must on 
no account betray by my manner that I had seen 
anything unusual. 

Having deliberately finished the work I was about, 
I strolled out as if to look at the sky, as I frequently 
did. The staircase door was closed, but unlocked. I 
opened it and went up the stairs. 

I walked up naturally, so that if I should be dis. 
covered, I might say that, finding the door unlocked, 
I had gone up to see if anything was wrong. 

On reaching the landing I saw that the office door 
was open, but there was no light within, except 
what starlight came in through the window. Crouch- 
ing before the safe, which was closed, was a man’s 
figure. I concealed my body behind a projection in 
the loft, and watched the man. What was he doing? 
Whatever it was, it was soon done. The man—as 
soon as he turned I saw it was Mr. Saker, as I had 
supposed—rose, and began piling furniture, chairs 
and the office-desk before the safe, then he lighted a 
match, blew it out again quickly, and darted lightly 
out of the door, and took up a position near to the 
look-out, but where he could not readily be seen from 
below. 

Ihad barely time to dodge behind the corner—it 
was very dark in the loft—to avoid being seen. 
Evidently the man was blowing up the safe, and 
had gone to the window to watch and see if the sound 
was noticed by any of the men. I did not know 
whether to stay or to go. But my mind, which works 
quickly at such times, told me that the only danger 
in staying was from the explosion, and that was not 
great, while if I were to go, I must reveal my pres- 
ence to Mr. Saker, and as he had, I now felt sure, 
laid off upon Frank Dayton one of his own crimes, 
he would, no doubt, accuse me of the attempt to 
blow up the safe, and take to himself the credit of 
having frustrated the design. 

Hardly had I decided to remain and run the risk, 
when the explosion came. It was not very loud, or 
very heavy, though it shook the floor somewhat, and 
gave me something of ascare. Mr. Saker stood for 
an instant, a little way back from the window, watch- 
ing. The clatter of the mill was evidently so great 
that the sound had not been heard, even at that little 
distance. 

As soon as he had satisfied himself on this point, 
he ran back to the office, began pulling away the fur_ 
niture, and tore open the safe. Then, without taking 
anything out of it, he hastily turned and left the 
office. 

It seemed to me time to act. No sooner had he 
passed by me than I rushed out at him, seized him 
around the waist and arms from behind, pushed him 
to the open window, and shouted: 

“Help! help!” 

The din which had protected him in his earlier 
operations, served him still. No one in the mill 
could hear me. I shouted again, but with no better 
success. 

“Let go of me, or I will kill you!” snarled my 
prisoner, through his clenched teeth. 

But I held on, and continued to shout, without 
attracting any attention. Evidently I could make 
no one hear, and I must make some one see. 

As good luck would have it, just then one of the 
cutter girls left her seat at the machine and came 
along toward the window. I took the great risk of 
letting go of Saker with my right hand, knocked off 
his hat with it, and before he could move, I had my 
arm back again, clasping him and pinioning him as 
before. The hat fell directly in front of the girl, 
who, surprised to see it drop, glanced up and saw 
the heads of two men at the window. I shouted 
again: 

“Help, Mary!” 

She ran quickly, and notified the men, who lost no 
time in coming up to the loft. My prisoner, seeing 
them coming, made a tremendous struggle, as if to 
throw himself, and me with him, through the win- 
dow. But I held on and braced myself. 

My strength was nearly exhausted when help 
arrived. I panted out: ‘‘Throw a rope round him 
and tie him. He has been robbing the safe.” 

They quickly had him bound, hand and foot, and 
seated in a chair in the office. I sent one of the 
men to rouse up a neighbor, tell him the story, and 
despatch him to the city to notify the owners of the 
mill and the police. I sat down with my prisoner, 
and watched him, to see that he did not try to escape. 

It was nine o’clock before the persons summoned 
from the city began tocome. During the long hours 
of waiting and watching, Saker had uttered not a 
word. When the policemen came in, the condition 
of the room told the story almost as fully and con- 
nectedly as I could have told it. 

Meanwhile, however, I had discovered circum- 
stances which showed that Saker had carefully 
planned this robbery, and had taken precautions 
intended to throw the officers of justice completely 
off the scent. Of course, that was his object in 
blowing up the safe after he had taken the money 
out of it, for he had it in his pocket; but he had pre- 
pared other means for leading the officers to think 
that the robbery was the work of professionals. 

On the office floor was a heavy chisel, which he 
had used as a burglar’s “Jimmy,” and one or two 
other tools. The office door, as weil as the door at 








Still, I own I did not believe that Frank Dayton, a 


the foot of the staircase, had been pried ‘open with 
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the chisel, and not unlocked, although Saker had the 
keys in his pocket. 


The rest of the story is soon told. The money | 


taken by Saker having been found upon him, he did 
not even try to deny his guilt. On being brought up 
for trial he pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to 
eight years’ hard labor in the State Prison. 

It seemed that he had committed the crime for the 
paltry sum of five or six hundred dollars. The own- 
ers afterward remembered that he had been recom. 
mending a course which would have resulted in there 
being several thousand dollars in the safe, about that 
time, when it ought to be in the bank. He had suc- 
ceeded in securing the custody of only a compara. 
tively small amount, and even that he failed to keep. 

The friends of Frank Dayton hoped that Saker 
would confess that he was the thief on the first occa- 
sion, also, and so clear Frank’s character. But he 
persisted in denying that crime. The people of the 
village, however, felt sure that Frank was innocent, 
and his subsequent good conduct is evidence which 
the professed suspicion of a man who himself after- 
ward turned out to be a thief, cannot overthrow. 

I—well, I was in a sense the hero of the trial. I 
was the man who had discovered the robbery, and 
had risked my life in frustrating it. Never before nor 
since have I attracted so much attention as on that 
day when I went to the county-seat to attend Saker’s 
trial. As he pleaded guilty, I was not called to the 
stand to tell my story to that admiring audience. 

The owners of the mill gave me two hundred and 
fifty dollars, as a reward for my services. 

I wish they hadn’t. It was that sum which made 
Nobec too small for me, or me too big for Nobec,— 
either way you choose to put it,—and I went out to 
take the world by storm. You do not care to hear 
more about me, for I was never the hero of any other 
adventure, but I should probably have done better 
than I have done if I had stayed at home, and tried 
to crowd myself into Nobec, small as it was. 





———_+or—- 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Who is to me a moral looking-glass, 
In which reflects my smallest blot; 
Who kindly warns, or gently chides, 
When I fulfil my duty not; 

He is my friend, I deem, 

However much my foe he seem. 


But he who flatters, ever praises me, 
Who ever loves, and ne’er enlightens, 
For every fault a pretext finds, 

And me forgives before repentance; 
He is my foe, I deem, 

However much my friend he seem. ° 
—T. E. Stout. 





For the Companion. 


CHANGING HIS NAME. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 





Fighting Their Way. 


The spears were thrown as Cornstalk was in the act of stoop- 


ing to pick up the three mullets which he had caught. 


them passed over his head, but one struck him in the back with 

such force as to throw him forward upon his hands and knees, 

and inflicted a painful, though not dangerous, flesh wound. 
Four blacks, seeing him fall, dashed out of their covert, 


| to ten feet, and were very light. 


| will get up on top of the old log and keep watch, 
| while you kindle the fire again, and boil some more 
of those big eggs. For if we have got to fight like 
this, we must eat well.” 


Camman accordingly proceeded to boil the eggs. | 


Cornstalk, from his lookout, presently saw the 
| wounded black begin to stir, as if to crawl away. 

“Ned,” he exclaimed, ‘that other fellow you 
knocked over isn’t dead! He’s crawling off, too. 
Ought we to go and finish him up?” 

“Aweel, he cam ’ere to kill us,” said Edward. ‘‘Na 
massy’s due ’im frae us; bot let ’im goii, Oi saiiy. 
Let ’im goii.” 

“Allright!” responded Cornstalk, and the wounded 
black was allowed to creep away unmolested. 

Meantime they repeatedly heard a loud, shrill cry 
at a distance, ‘‘Coo-ee! coo-ee!” “The rascals are 
calling to each other,” said Cornstalk. “I’m afraid 
they are collecting, and will be down on us again.” 

They discussed what they had best do for some 
minutes, whether to pack up and steal away, or hold 
their ground. They concluded that it would avail 
them little to pursue the former course, since the 
natives could easily overtake them in the bush. 

“Fight it oot ‘ere, Oi saiiy!” exclaimed Camman. 
“Gin wei canna stan’ agin ’em ’ere, weii canna ony- 
where.” 

They ate the eggs in haste, and then gathered up 
the five or six spears which the blacks had left behind 
them. The spears were merely long, straight poles, 
with lanceform, sharpened points, blackened and 
hardened in the fire. In length they were from seven 

The waddy which 
Cornstalk had captured was a light, tough club, about 
three feet long. 
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into a grassy, partially wooded country, where there 
| Were small ponds. As they were skirting the shore 


| of the third of these ponds, Camman, who was a/| 


little in advance, with the heavier of the two packs, 
suddenly stopped. 
“There bei some birds for ee, mei boy!” he ex- 


| 


claimed, pointing to a point of land that extended | 


into the water, a little beyond them. 

Glancing in the direction indicated, Cornstalk saw 
three of the largest birds—if, indeed, they were 
birds—that he had ever seen. They were, apparently, 
as tall as men. 

“I’ve heard of ostriches,” said he, after observing 
| them fora moment. “I didn’t know there were any 

in this part of the world, though. But I guess they 
must be ostriches, for they have long necks and long 
legs; but they say ostriches have black and white 
feathers, and these birds are brown and gray.” 

“Wei could ’ead ’em off and mayhap catch one by 

makin’ in frae behoint thaiim,’? observed Camman; 
for the point on which the birds stood was but a nar- 
| row tongue of land. 

They put down their packs, and taking the axe and 
| spear, stole cautiously down in the rear of the large 
| birds. 
| yards, the emus—for that is what they probably were 


‘ * ‘ | 
| —took fright, and, with a curious, guttural cackle and | 
| . 

a succession of low screams, started to run back, past | 


| their hunters, and escape to the brush copses. 
| “Take the big one, Ned!” shouted Cornstalk. “I'll 
try for the one with the whitish breast!” 

Down came the birds, at great speed, extending 
their short wings and skimming along, with necks 
stretched out. 

The boys dashed forward to cut them off. Edward 


“The axe for me, for au siccan weapons!” said 


Camman; but he collected a quantity of round stones, 
each about the size of a man’s fist, from the creek 
bank. Then he cut brush, and built a thorny hedge, 


| extending in a semi-circle from the big log in which 


they had slept, inclosing their fire. If other means 
failed, they thought they could retreat into the hole 
in the hollow tree-trunk, and defend themselves. 


But before they had come within a hundred | 
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away the shaft by main strength, Cornstalk attempted 
to transfix the creature, and this so infuriated it, 
that it sprang at him viciously. 

A well-delivered kick sent it headlong; but the two 
others sprang forward, hissing and snapping their 
jaws. After a smart tussle with them, Cornstalk 
succeeded in pinning one of the three to the ground, 


| with the native spear; and in this position, Camman 


| 





despatched the brute with his club. It was, accord- 
ing to the account of these boys, a singular sort of 
creature; fur they assert that, though resembling a 
wild-cat in many respects and in its behavior, it had 
an abdominal pouch, like a kangaroo, or opossum. 
Therefore, if their observation be correct, it was to 
be classed with the marsupials. 

The boys found the emu’s leg very fair meat, even 
with no other garnishment than a pinch of salt, and 
they made a hearty supper off it. Although they 
had killed one of the odd marsupial cats, the other 
two lingered about the place all night and greatly 
disturbed their sleep. 

The morning was very hot; but toward noon 
thunder squalls began to rise. Yet they travelled on, 
still holding to their northerly course as nearly as 
they could. It rained now and then; but by taking 
shelter beneath the thick she-oak trees whicb 
abounded in this part of the island, they kept from 
getting their clothing quite wet through. 

They determined not to halt to cook food at mid 
day, but to push on till toward evening. By one 
o’clock, they had begun to ascend another range of 
hills on which was a thick growth of evergreen 
trees. 

These hills were of singular formation, rising in 
benches, or tiers, one above another, each tier being 
quite abruptly separated from the one below it, by a 


well-nigh perpendicular cliff or wall of rock, from thirty to 


forty feet in height. 
In width on top, the tiers varied from a hundred yards to half 
a mile or a mile; and these level benches offered foothold for a 
dense growth of the evergreen. 

After two hours’ hard climbing, they reached the summit of 






They ascended five or six of these tiers. 


But they saw nothing more of the natives. During 
the afternoon they fished again in the creek, and 
caught an abundance of fish, which they dressed and 
kept broiling on coals till they had fully satisfied 
their hunger. Toward sunset they sawa tall pillar of 
smoke rising at a dis- 
tance. This they took - — 
to be a native signal 
smoke. As Cornstalk 
looked at the smoke, 
an idea which he had 
not before thought of 
came into his mind. 

“Ned,” said he,“‘what 
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waddy in hand, and, with a wild shout, rushed forward; but 
the young American was not disabled. He had not time to get 
upon his feet, but he faced around before the natives reached 
him, and caught the first furious blow of the foremost black’s 
waddy club in his right hand as it fell, and wrenched the stick 


the range, whence there was a wide out-look on either hand, 
and began to descend upon the north side. The wind was now 
blowing violently; and, as they were clambering down the 
crags of the second tier, they saw that a severe thunder-shower 
was gathering in the northwest. Lightning was darting out 
of the vast, black volumes of cloud; and heavy peals of thunder 
caused the very rocks to jar on which they stood. 

“There’s coming a terrific one this time!’ Cornstalk ex- 
claimed. ‘‘The worst one of the day, by all odds. Let’s hurry 
on down to the next line of crags, and see if we cannot find 
some cave, or some overhanging ledge, to shelter us.” 

Gathering up their cumbersome packs, they ran forward, 
through the thick evergreen brush, and came out on the abrupt 
cliffs of the next tier. Here, for some minutes, they were 
obliged to search for a more favorable place to climb down; 
and, meantime, violent gusts of wind were sweeping the hills 
and thunder-claps rattling in their ears. 

At length, they found a great crevice, blocked in part with 
huge boulders, that ran aslant down the face of the cliff. By 
this they tried to clamber down, and were half-way to the bot- 
tom of the crag, when Camman, who was about to leap to a 
rock below, suddenly paused and, turning, put up an admoni- 
tory hand to his companion. 

“Doan’t ee smell smoiike?” he exclaimed. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
— +o 
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away. 


At this exhibition of strength, the native recoiled a little, 
and gave Cornstalk a chance to get on his feet; for the other 
three blacks, though closing in, were a little behind the fore- 
most; but Cornstalk had a club now, as well as they, and de- 
fended himself with vigorous sweeps of his long arm. 
blacks dashed at him, and club clashed with club; but with 


right and left strokes, he held his assailants at bay. 
of them was as tall or as long of arm as he. 


The four would probably have overpowered him, neverthe- 
less, if Camman had not come to the rescue of his friend. 


boy had the true English grit. 
even for an instant, but, snatching up the axe, 
charged straight at the blacks, swinging it with both 
hands, and shouting, “Break ther ’eads, mei boy! 
break ther ’eads!” 

With his first axe stroke he felled one of the 
blacks. Cornstalk at the same moment nearly. broke | 
the arm of a second, and sent his waddy whirling 
through the air. Finding themselves thus unex- 


pectedly overmatched, the three natives darted back | 


to the eucalyptus trunk to take their spears, several 
of which they had dropped there. 

Before they could raise and poise these long weap- 
ons, the two whites were at close quarters with them 
again, and another of them went down before Ed- 
ward’s axe. The other two took to their heels, but 


turned to throw their spears, at a distance of twenty | 


yards. The white boys easily avoided the missiles, 


and began a pursuit of the blacks, who easily outran | 


them. 
whom Camman had knocked down. 

The one he had struck last, near the great log, had 
disappeared, but the first lay where he had fallen, 
near the brink of the pool, still senseless and bleed- 
ing profusely. 

“You floored him for good and all, I guess,” said 
Cornstalk. ‘He don’t seem to breathe much.” 

“Wull,” replied Edward, “ ’twar na childer’s ploy. 
Thi meant to kill us, but we o’ermatched ’em. Bot,” 
he suddenly exclaimed, 
thi hurt?” 

“I wish you would look and see,” replied Cornstalk. 
“They hit me pretty hard. It pains me a good deal,” 
and he leaned against a tree. 


They then turned back to look after the two | 


He did not blanch nor hesitate 


The 


Not one 
The 


if the blacks should come around in the night, and | 
set fire to both ends of this big tree-trunk! Where 
should we be then?” 

Camman took up the axe and struck it into the old 
shell of the great log. 

“Tis dry as poonk,” said he, with a serious face. 

“Of course it is,” replied Cornstalk. “It would 
make a jolly bon-fire, and all those black rascals 
would have to do would be to stand back in the dark 
and fling their spears at us! Ned, let’s move on!” 

They both fell to packing up in haste. The best of 
their fish they wrapped up in a blanket, to take away 
with them. In five minutes they were ready for a 
start. Had they known the aborigines of Tasmania 
better, they would have had little fear of a night 
attack. 

Making off along the bank of the creek, ascending 
the stream to the westward, they came to a place 
where a great tree had fallen across the channel. 
Upon this they crossed, and went on to the north- 
ward till it grew too dark to travel. 

They had come amongst scrub once more, and ina 


| little grassy plat between the copses they lay down to 





pass the night, having first whipped the ground all 
about with one of the native spear-shafts to frighten 
off snakes. A few armfuls of the dry grass sufficed 


| for a bed; but the mosquitoes proved troublesome, 
“there’s blood on ee! aad 


and they were compelled to use their blankets asa 
tent for shelter. 


toward morning they became quite wet. On this 


| night, as on the previous one, they heard wolves 


In some alarm, Camman proceeded to examine his | howl and the wild dogs bark. Cornstalk’s wound 


friend’s wound. 


prevented him from sleeping during the earlier hours 


The night was warm, yet much dew fell, and | 





KILLING CHICKENS FOR SUPPER. 


doned by 


threw his axe and knocked down the largest one; 
and, at the same moment, Cornstalk, with a sweep 
of the spear-shaft across its neck, brought his bird to 
the ground. Both birds jumped up and began to run 
again, and the larger of the two soon outran Camman 
and escaped to the scrub. Cornstalk was able to 
come up with his, and seized it by the leg as it ran. 
At length, but not till after a severe struggle, during 
which he received several hard kicks, he got the emu 
down and killed it. 

“That’s the biggest chicken I ever tackled!’ he ex- 
claimed, panting, as Camman, equally out of breath, 
returned from his unsuccessful chase. 

“Swonks, mon! it’s a matter o’ fufty puns!” ex- 
claimed Edward, lifting the heavy bird. ‘“Beloike it 
wull mak rare gude eatin’.” 

They dragged their prize after them to a clump of 
she-oak trees, near the outlet of the pond, and 
camped there for the night. Cornstalk undertook to 
dress the emu, while Camman collected wood and 
built a fire. The legs of the bird, particularly the 
thigh, were thick and heavy. As soon as the fire had 
burned down to a bed of coals, one of these big legs 
was set up to roast over it; and, meantime, Cornstalk 
rigged the two blankets upon three flexible poles, to 
form a little tent into which they could creep to es- 
cape the hungry mosquitoes. 

It was not till after nightfall that they succeeded 


| in getting the thick “‘drumstick” roasted. 


“Aroon, meii boy!” he exclaimed. ‘They guv ee a | of the night, and on waking in the morning, he found | 


hard poonch there, an’ na mistake aboot it.” 
He tore a strip from one of the blankets, and bound 
up the wound—which was a small but deep puncture 


himself very sore and stiff. 





quiet while he kindled a fire, and brought from a dis- 


Camman, always kind and helpful, made him lie | very eye of the campers. 


i | f ‘ ~ | 
in the gluteal muscles—as best he could. After re- | tance water with which he bathed his companion’s | 


covering from the sensation of faintness which had, 


for the few moments succeeding the skirmish, stolen | 


over him, Cornstalk began to feel that he was not 
Seriously injured. 

“Well, they got enough of it for one time, Ned, 
thanks to you and your axe!” said he. ‘But they 
may come back to have it out with us yet. We must 


| 


or six of the fish, which served for a breakfast. 
After drinking a dipperful of moderately hot 


stiffened wound. He then dressed and broiled five and continued to snarl, but would not yield their 
| ground. 


While their supper was cooking they were threat- 
ened by a new foe, for three wild-cats—or what they 
supposed to be wild-cats—eame near the camp, 
attracted by the smell of the cooking flesh. The 





animals growled and snarled, from a little distance, 
and occasionally came out in sight, as if disposed to 
approach and seize the meat and fish from under the | 


Camman at length cut a large stick and walked 


toward these disturbers of the peace, who crouched | 


“Bear a hond, mei boy!” he ¢alled to Cornstalk. | 


water, and eating his fill of broiled fish, Cornstalk | “They bei ugly-lukin’ beaiisties!” 


felt better. 


The boys then started forward again and travelled | Camman’s assistance, and thrust the weapon at one 


until mid-afternoon. They crossed another consider- 


At this Cornstalk caught up the spear, ran to 


of the animals. The “cat” snapped at the point of | 


keep our eyes open; and as it hurts me to move, I | able range of rocky, bare hills and again descended | it and set its teeth in the hardened wood. Tearing | times, and one or all may be sighted again. A num- 


SOME DANGERS OF THE SEA. 


Derelicts. 


A derelict is anything that has been forsaken or abandoned, 
: and, as applied to the sea, it is a vessel that has been aban- 


her crew, and left floating on the ocean. 


Derelicts are much more plentiful than a casual observer 
would imagine. 
ciently shallow water to make their protruding masts danger- 
ous to passing ships, there were, on an average, seventeen 
floating derelicts in the North Atlantic reported to the Hydro- 
graphic Office for each month of the year 1886. 


Besides vessels sunk near the coast in suffi- 


A larger number of them was sighted in the late 
fall, winter and early spring than during the other 
seasons of the year, no doubt because there were 
then more dangerous storms on the ocean. Some of 
these derelicts drift around month after month at 
the will of wind and current, and are reported time 
after time by passing vessels. 

The most interesting wreck that has been reported 
for some years is doubtless that of the derelict 
schooner Twenty-One Friends. Probably most of 
the readers of the Companion would like to take a 
trip across the Atlantic, but few of them would con- 
sider it pleasant if the passage were to occupy eight 
months and more. 

That was precisely the case of the Twenty-One 
Friends. She was abandoned on March 24, 1885, 
about one hundred and seventy miles east of Cape 
Henry. Being lumber-laden, she continued to float. 
Her masts were carried away close to the deck, so 
that there was but little surface exposed to the wind, 
and her progress was almost entirely due to the cur- 
rent of the Gulf Stream. 

Her track across the Atlantic was directly in the 
route of the European steamers, by whom she was 
sighted many times, and whose captains doubtless 
grew to regard her as worse than twenty-one ene- 
mies! 

The last report received placed her about seventy 
miles north of Cape Ortegal, Spain, on December 4, 
1885. She was probably towed into some port by the 
Bay of Biscay fishermen, who must have regarded 
her as a rich find. 

During her long cruise, she covered some three 
thousand three hundred miles, which made an aver- 
age of about four hundred and twenty-five miles of 
progress each month. 

The bark Rowland Hill was abandoned on Feb- 
ruary 27th, and last reported on November 12, 1886; 
the derelict schooner Ida Francis zigzagged between 
Bermuda and the east coast of Florida for nine 
months; the schooner Levin S. Melson was wrecked 
on February 27th about one hundred and fifty miles 
aest of Cape Hatteras, and was last reported on Octo- 
ber 3, 1886, about two hundred and fifty miles south 
of Cape Race, Newfoundland. 

Each of these vessels was lumber-laden; each has 
drifted hundreds of miles and been reported many 
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have been reported month after month in the high- 
ways of commerce. 

Fogs and icebergs are encountered only at a 
particular period of the year and within certain 
limits of the ocean, but derelicts are liable to be 
met anywhere and at any time. 





A FLOATIN 
A ship striking one of these water-logged wrecks | 
would be apt to sustain about as much damage as 
if she ran upon arock. An inhospitable coast is 
known at night by its lights, the presence of ice- 
bergs by the chill of the water in their vicinity ; 
but during darkness or fogs there is nothing to 
indicate the presence of a derelict. 

Sometimes, when it is found necessary to aban- 
don a vessel, her captain is thoughtful enough to 
set her on fire, so that she may not remain a source 
of danger to others. This consideration is, how- 
ever, exceptional. Perhaps it is a matter of 
romance, and he hates to destroy an object for 
which he has had a genuine affection. 

Sometimes, if the sea be smooth and the weather 
favorable, a captain, on meeting one of these 
derelicts, will lower a boat and send some of his 
crew to fire her, but this is also a rare occurrence. 
We all know the old proverb about everybody’s 
business being nobody’s business, and so these 
lonesome travellers on the ocean are left for 
months, a constant menace to passing vessels. 

Reports are occasionally received of ships being 
injured by striking wrecks, and I have no doubt 
that some of those that have left port, and never 
been heard from afterward, have been lost in just 
this way. 

During the year 1886, one of the smaller steam- 
ers of the navy did good service by blowing up 
sunken wrecks on the Eastern coast. It would be 
a harder undertaking to destroy derelicts in the 
middle of the Atlantic, but in a recent annual 
report, Commander Bartlett has recommended 
that the government take the initiative toward 
bringing about an international agreement for the 
purpose of insuring an efficient ocean police. This 
would be a great boon to navigators, and it is to 
be hoped that the step will be taken. 

Perhaps the most novel derelict on record was 
that of the great raft which it was attempted to 
tow around from the Canadian coast to New York 
a few months ago. The attempt failed, the tow- 
ing steamer broke away from the raft, and the 
great mass of logs was left to float about directly 
in the path of vessels coming into New York. 

Fortunately, the raft was speedily broken up, 
and the logs were scattered, and no serious casualty 
is known to have occurred from collisions with 
them. It wasa perilous undertaking to tow the 
raft, and probably it will not be repeated. 

In this connection a word on the subject of 
buoys which have gone adrift may not be amiss. 
While most buoys are small and insignificant, a 
few are large and heavy, and might do considera- 
ble damage to a ship if run into at full speed. 

There is a small number of lighted, whistling 
buoys at important points on our coast. These 
are of mammoth size, and act as beacons, and at 
the same time they give warning by the noise 
they make. The whistle is automatic, and is 
sounded twenty or thirty times a minute by the 
action of the sea. There is a chamber into which 
gas is forced, and it is lighted by means of a lens- 

lantern at the top of the buoy. Of course the gas 
must be replenished at regular intervals. 

One of these enormous buoys was driven from 
its moorings off Cape Hatteras in December, 1885, 
and, after taking an involuntary journey of about 
twelve hundred miles, it was, on the 25th of the 
following May, captured and towed into Bermuda 
by an English steamer. It was in good condi- 
tion, but evidences of its long trip were found in 
the large barnacles adhering to it. 





when he comfortably believed that no object was | is now partly in Middlesex, Surrey, Essex and 
within miles of his ship. He would probably think | Kent Counties, is to be made a county by itself, 
the evil one was abroad, cross himself, and crouch , and its metropolitan board of works will be trans- 
down under the rail, all the time trembling—as an muted into a County Council. London has always 
old sailor once remarked—‘“like an asp on a| been divided up into a number of separate and 
leaf!” | different forms of government. It will, under 

Boys usually associate much romance and ad- | this bill, now be consolidated virtually into one. 

The great English towns—Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, Bristol, Brad- 
ford, Nottingham, Hull and Newcastle—will, in 
like manner, be set apart as counties by them- 
selves, each having its separate County Council, 
endowed with the powers already mentioned. 

It is worth while to note that this measure is 
confined to England and Wales, and is not to be 
applied to either Scotland or Ireland. No doubt, 
if it becomes a law, other bills will be proposed, 
providing for some sort of local government in 
the other two Kingdoms. 

Such a measure, if passed, will introduce a 
great, though necessary, change in the methods of 
English government, and one most striking feature 
of it is that women who pay rates are to be given 
the right of voting, equally with men, for the 
members of the County Councils. 
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For the Companion. 


| 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. | 
Heroic soul, in homely garb half hid, 
Sincere, sagacious, melancholy, quaint; 
What he endured, no less than what he did, | 
Has reared his monument and crowned him saint. 


J.T. TROWBRIDGE. | 





+or 
OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


On the 23d of April fifty years will have passed | 
since the steamships Sirius and Great Western 
completed their voyage across the Atlantic, and | 
cast anchor in the harbor of New York —the 
Scrius nineteen days from Cork, the Great West- 
ern fifteen days from Bristol. 

They were not actually the first steam vessels | 
to cross the ocean, for already the famous dictum | 
of Dr. Dionysius Lardner, based upon a mathe- | 
matical calculation, that no vessel could carry 
coal enough to make steam for so long a voyage, 
had been disproved; but they were the first steam- | 
ships in what might be called a regular line, and 
were the real pioneers in that immense ocean steam 
traffic which leaves its long trails of smoke over | 
every sea. | 
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G WRECK. 


venture with the life of a sailor, but it will be 
seen that it is, at best, a hard and dangerous call- 
ing. Lieut. E. B. Unperwoop, U. S. N. 
——+or-— 
WORK TO DO. 
There’s no time for idle scorning, 
While the days are going by; 
Let jour face be like the morning, 
While the days are going by; 
Oh! the world is full of sighs, 
Full of sad and weeping eyes; 
Help your fallen brother rise, 
While the days are going by. 


— 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 


| 
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he saw the schem@ in its true light, as ‘a legiti- 
mate and noble enterprise, and no bubble.’”’ He 
would have accepted the presidency of the com- 
pany but for his conviction that bankers should 
be bankers, and nothing but bankers. 

All was comparatively easy after Mr. Grote’s 
endorsement. Two years later, Junius Smith 
himself came to New York in the British Queen, 
and returned to his office in London after an ab- 
sence of thirty-two days. He could now, if he 
were alive, accomplish the same feat in a fortnight 
or less, and when he stood on the bridge of his 
steamer as it approached its wharf in New York, 
he would see both shores of the Hudson, for a 
distance of about three miles, lined with black, 
sea-going steamships. 


‘im a 
BEAMS TO BE PLUCKED OUT. 


Scene: a street-car ina large American city. Time: 
noon. 

Two young women enter, each carrying a huge 
bundle of the coarsest kind of men’s jackets. They 
are on their way with them to a slop-shop, where 
they will be paid a few cents for the making of each. 
The women are thin and haggard from loss of sleep 
and insufficient food, their fingers blue with cold, 
and their hungry, eager faces tell how hard has been 
the fight they have waged against starvation; but 
around their necks hang pinchbeck chains; rhine- 
stones dangle in their ears, and their gowns are 


sleazy silks, bought second-hand from an old clothes’ 


dealer. 

Two shop-girls, out for their luncheon, scan the 
tawdry creatures with contempt. 

“Did you ever see anything so absurd?” one of 
them says, when the women, dragging their heavy 
bundles, leave the car. “Silk dresses, when they 
earn fifty cents a day!” 

A few minutes later the shop-girls are standing 
behind the counter, ready to wait on customers. They 
are dressed in showy gowns, made in the extreme of 
the fashion. One wears a brooch of diamonds—or 
paste; the fingers of the other sparkle with rings, 
real or imitation, sapphires, rubies and emeralds. 

The daughters of one of the most influential men 
in the city are seated on the other side of the coun- 
ter, turning over the goods. They glance at each 
other with a smile of amusement as they go out of 
the shop. 

“Why does not some one tell those poor creatures 
how to dress appropriately?” the younger girl says. 
“Everybody knows that no woman who has to work 
for wages of six dollars a week can afford to wear 
silk and sapphires.” 

The gown of this critic of the shop-girls’ attire is 


_For a long time the English House of Commons 
has been burdened with a mass of work which it 


At present Great Britain alone has more than | extremely plain and quiet. She has too much taste 
three and a half million tons of steam shipping | and knowledge of fitness to wear a showy dress on 


has been entirely unable to perform. This mass | 
of work has grown larger from year to year, as 
the needs of the people who desire legislation have 
constantly been increasing. 


engaged in the foreign trade. 

The arrival of these steamships took the country 
by surprise, for the project had not been a con- 
| spicuous topic of the newspapers. It was one of 





gree absorbed by political questions. Ireland has rived, and many thousands of the people of New 


demanded and received a very large proportion of | York were on the Battery and at Hoboken enjoy- 

its sessions for several years; while many of its | ing the delightful weather. 

hours must be occupied, from year to year, with| The Sirius, a black steamer of seven hundred 

the bills necessary to carry on the machinery of tons burthen, reached her anchorage in the morn- 

the government. |ing, and made effective use of her single small 
But, under the constitution, Parliament is accus- | cannon in saluting the New World. There was 


tomed also to look after the details of many | much booming of cannon in response, and this 
merely local affairs; to provide necessities for | cannonading attracted large numbers of the resi- 
cities and boroughs; and even to legislate, on | 
many subjects, on behalf of private persons. | time a six-pounder fired from near the Battery 
An attempt has been made in recent years to re- could be heard by nearly the whole population of 
lieve Parliament of a part of the burden resting | the city. 
upon it, by the creation of two “grand commit-| The Great Western, a vessel of thirteen hundred 
tees,” which resemble American legislative com- | and forty tons burden and four hundred and fifty 
mittees, in some respects, though the number of | horse-power, steamed up the bay in the afternoon, 
members constituting them is very much greater. saluting and saluted, and dropped her anchor in 
To one of these committees are referred, for | full view of the long line of pleasure-seekers at 
examination, all measures relating to law; to the | Hoboken, which was then to the people of New 


The time of the House has been to a large de-| the loveliest days of spring when the vessels ar- | 


dents of New York to the water-side, for at that | 


other all matters concerning trade and manufac- | 
tures. But this transfer of work from the House | 
itself to committees, has failed to relieve the 
House fiom a mass of subjects which press upon | 
it for settlement. 

On March 19, an important measure was intro- 
duced into the House by Mr. Ritchie, representing | 
the Ministry, which is intended to deal with this | 
difficulty. It is called the “local government bill,” | 
and its purpose is to create, throughout England, 
local boards which shall deal with the local wants 
of the communities in which they are placed. 

These local boards are called ‘County Coun- 
cils.”” They are to be chosen by those residents of 
the counties who pay poor rates, and are, to a 
large extent, to replace the present parish, or local 
authorities. 

They are to have control of the police force of 
the county, to have the management of gas and 
water works, to regulate the sale of food and 
drugs, to look after the health of the county, to 
see to the dwellings of artisans, and to make ad- 
vances in aid of emigration. 

Among further powers the County Council will 
have supervision over lunatic asylums, work- 
houses, reformatories and industrial schools, and 
upon them is to be conferred the power to grant 
or withhold licenses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. Thus a good deal of work and a good 
deal of authority will be transferred to them, both 
from Parliament itself and from the present local 
bodies. 

Certain judicial powers are also to be wielded 





When it started on this cruise, the gas was soon 
exhausted, causing the light to become extin- 
guished, but doubtless the whistle continued to 
pipe lustily with every rise and fall of the sea. 

Imagine the dismay of some superstitious mari- 
ner, whose ears should be greeted by a half-dozen 


violent whoops in the small hours of the night, | 





by the Councils, although the present system of 
unpaid magistrates in the counties, and of paid 
or “stipendiary” magistrates in the large centres, 
| is retained. 

| The new measure, moreover, divides up the 
| whole Kingdom of England, for local purposes, in- 


| 


| the second vessel, so much larger and more pow- 


York what the Central Park is now. 

The sensation was thrilling in the extreme. The 
voyage of the Sirius might have been attributed 
to a series of happy accidents, but the arrival of 


erful, seemed to prove beyond any reasonable 


| the street; but the tailor-made gown is costly, never- 
| theless. Its wearer has her own coupé and her French 
| maid; her dresses are made in Paris; she paid for 
the bull pup which is waiting in the carriage a sum 
which would support for weeks in something like 
comfort any one of these working people around 
her. 

Yet her father is not a millionaire, but a profes- 
sional man, dependent on his yearly earnings. If 
he were to die to-morrow, his daughter would have 
no means to support one of the luxurious tastes 
| which she indulges now without stint. 

This is a true description of an actual scene which 
occurred during the past winter. 

We hear from the pulpit and the press that there is 
| a@ growing want of honesty, of purity and of truth- 
fniness in our social and domesticlife. Can our 
readers find in this incident any clue to the cause? 


BAD-WORD SOCIETIES. 


The “Bad-Word Societies” that have sprung up 
lately in the New England schools are by no means 
to be laughed at. They may do a great deal of good, 
and that good is of a nature that generally lies 
beyond the reach of teachers. There are few play- 
grounds attached to boys’ schools in this country 
where language is not constantly used which would 
grieve and astound the mothers of those who utter 
and of those who hear them. 

The “Rules” of the Bad-Word Society are usually 
not written down; but they are something like this: 
“One cent fine for every bad word spoken; every boy 





doubt that the navigation of the broad ocean by 
steamships was not only safe, but could be com- 
mercially advantageous. 


sands of voices joined in the enthusiastic hurrahs, 
as the Great Western cast her anchor in the stream 
and discharged her gun. The writer of these 
lines did what little he could to pipe a welcome to 
the stranger. 

It was British capital that sent these vessels 
across the Atlantic, but it was a Connecticut 
Yankee who put into the men that owned the cap- 
ital the faith and courage to risk it. His name 
was Junius Smith, a New Haven lawyer originally, 
but long settled in England as a merchant and 
speculator. On a voyage homeward in 1832, in 
his own chartered barque, he was fearfully bored 
with his eight weeks’ passage, and one day the 
thought occurred to him, ‘““‘Why hot do this by 
steam ?” 

Why not, indeed! He put this question to all 
his correspondents in New York, and most of 
them agreed that the navigation of the ocean by 
steam would be a magnificent thing for somebody 
else to try. In London, on his return, he found, 
after persistent search, a few capitalists adventur- 
ous enough to adopt the scheme and lend to it the 
aid of their money and the still mightier support 
of their names. 

It is pleasant to know that the first man in Lon- 
don to endorse the daring enterprise was George 
Grote, the banker and member of Parliament, 
author of the History of Greece that is so highly 





to new rural and urban districts. London, which 


esteemed among us. Mr. Smith said of him that 


Miles of hats were waved in the air, and thou- 


to report his own bad words to the treasurer, and 
pay up; no telling of any other boy’s bad words; the 
money to go to the school library.” 

This is simple and practical. Perhaps, the scheme 
might be enlarged a little so as to include the grosser 
| forms of bad grammar, such as, “I done it,” “them 
| cabbages,” and “you was.” It is highly absurd that 
| the boys who have been going to a grammar school 
| for years should violate the most rudimental laws of 
grammar every time they speak ten consecutive 
words. . 

But the main point is to destroy the habit of pol- 
luting the mouth and corrupting the heart by the use 
of words which are properly called “bad.” Every 
boy knows what they are, for no one can keep beyond 
the sound of them. 

They pollute the air of every street and are heard, 
more or less, wherever and whenever there is a 
company of boys playing together. 

They partly cause the dread that mothers feel when 
they see their little sons going for the first time to a 
boys’ school. The mothers watch their boys’ depart- 
ure with a mixture of pride, pleasure and apprehen- 
sion, and turn away from the window at last with a 
sigh, because they know that few older boys yet 
realize what a duty they owe to younger ones in the 
way of a good example. 

There is one reason for the suppression of bad 
words which no boy can know anything about. It is 
this: we seldom forget the evil things we learn in 
| our school-days. They cling to the memory, in spite 
| of all we can do to forget them. They return to us 
| sometimes in our dreams, in our most sacred mo 
| ments, in sickness, in scenes the most remote from 

the horrid reminiscence. 

It is this awful fact that makes it so important to 
keep the young memory free from every word and 
thought that savors of the impure. Victor Hugo 
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was thinking of this when he wrote his little poem 
upon the subject, urging children to “guard their joy 
and guard their purity,” since “the mightiest force is 
an innocent heart.” 





—or- 
COURTEOUS SILENCE. 


It is a recognized fact among courteous people 
that the truth should not be spoken at all times. In 
other words, when no principle is involved, there are 
certain facts which need not be trumpeted abroad. 
Tactful kindliness not only teaches us what to do and 
say, but what to suppress, though the wily courtier 
and diplomat may perhaps stretch that rule too far, 
and thus infringe on the truth. 

A few months before the death of George II., Mr. 
Fraser, the under-secretary of State, gave him a 
paper to sign. So defective was the King’s vision 
that he neither succeeded in dipping his pen in the 
ink, nor noticed that it made no mark. Fraser 
prepared another for use, and said to him: 

“Sire, I have given you so bad a pen that it will 
not write. Allow me to present you with another.” 

A man afflicted by a “saucy roughness” might have 
exclaimed instead, “Your Majesty has not touched 
the ink!” thereby not only incurring the royal dis- 
pleasure, but, what is of far greater importance, re- 
minding an old man of his infirmity. 

Lord Cottenham one day fell asleep on the bench, 
and Sir Edward Sugden, who was making a plea, 
paused in his speech. The silence awoke the Lord 
Chancellor, who started up, inquiring : 

“Why don’t you go on, Sir Edward?” 

“I thought your lordship might wish to look over 
your notes,” was the courteous reply. 

Still there are occasions when one may refrain 
from wounding the feelings of another without dam- 
age to the exact truth. 

“What are you doing?” asked an old lady rather 
sharply, as she detected her granddaughter in the 
act of substituting a fresh apron for the soiled one 
she had intended to put on. 

“Q grandma, this is my new apron!” was the an- 
swer. “It’s my pretty, new apron, and I want you 
to wear it just once to christen it!” 

So grandma was pleased instead of wounded, and, 
moreover, she had been told the truth. To be sure, 
had not her own eyes failed to detect the spots on 
her own apron, it might never have occurred to the 
younger brain that a substitution would be desirable; 
but that was a fact not necessarily to be dwelt on. 

—"* 
EARLY SPELLING. 

It is astonishing what variety in spelling is to be 
met with in the inscriptions and printing of so late a 
period as the seventeenth century. It is this more 
than the quaintness of the words and constructions, 
which makes the reading of old English so difficult 
and so distasteful to the school-children of the pres- 
ent tim . 

Very much of the variation was without reason, 
but in other cases it gave glimpses of the history of 
words such as our uniformity of spelling conceals. 

For example, public was written “publique,” its 
Norman form. Vault occurs as “vaut,” and it is a 
curious fact that some discarded forms of words are 
of later development than the forms we have pre- 
ferred to keep. “Auctoritie” is nearer its Latin origi- 
nal than is our word, authority. 

Some of the apparent difficulties in dealing with 
the old spelling are to be credited to the fanciful 
manner in which modern forms were settled. As 
an example, the word lady used to be written 
“ladie.” Its plural, ladies, was formed regularly by 
adding s to the singular, and that plural we have 
kept in use. 

The result is that now we explain the formation of 
the plural of lady, and of most nouns ending in y by 
saying that they change the final y to ie, and then 
add s as in the case of other words. Just as good a 
rule would be, Spell the word as it used to be spelled, 
and its plural is regular. It is only for about a hun- 
dred years that the final y has been used in place 
of ie. 











—— — 
TOO MUCH. 


Rustics may be excused for not being well in- 
formed about the value of pictures, but their notions 
are sometimes very amusing, nevertheless. It is re- 
lated of Thomas Duncan, a highly successful Scotch 
artist, that he was once at work—out-of-doors in the 
west of England—upon a beautiful landscape in 
water-color, when an old fellow came up and looked 
over his shoulder. 

“Humph!” said the stranger. “Now how much 
do you want for that little one lying on the ground?” 

“Well,” replied Duncan, wishing to see what the 
man would say, ‘‘times are hard, and I couldn’t take 
less than five shillings for that.” 

“And the bigger one by its side?” pursued the 
customer. 

“That,” responded Duncan, “would be worth ten 
shillings.” 

“And the larger onc still, that you are painting 
now?” 

“This,” replied the painter, ‘“‘is worth at least a 
guinea.” . 

“Guinea!” ejaculated the old man, as he stood 
transfixed; “guinea! A guinea for the like of that!” 
and he walked away, leaving Duncan to enjoy his 
joke as he went on finishing the picture which he ex- 
pected to sell without difficulty for three hundred 
pounds. 

——— 
FINDING HER PLACE, 


An incident in the life of the late Louisa Alcott 
will be of interest to the girl-readers of the Com- 
panion, many of whom were among her loving ad- 
mirers. Miss Alcott’s youth was passed amid the 
hard struggles of poverty. Whatever talents her 
father may have possessed, the ability to earn 
money was not among them. The support of the 
family devolved on his daughters at a very early 
age. 


Tn 1862, Louisa said to a friend, “The future seems 
® biank to me. I never shall marry. I have had no 
especial success as a teacher. Writing is not my 
vocation, editors tell me. The world has no place for 
a homely, commonplace old maid.” 


sketches which met with no success. The lack of 
encouragement, comfort or recognition in her life 
made her gloomy and morbid. 

A few months later a position as nurse in the hos- | 
pitals offered itself. She accepted it, prompted solely | 
by a sense of duty. The work among wounded and 
dying men soon kindled her to a new life, energetic, 
tender and womanly. When she left the hospital 
she wrote a series of sketches, a simple statement of 
her life there, which met with a cordial welcome | 
from the Northern people. Acting on this hint, she | 
wrote “Little Women,” a description of her own and 
her sisters’ life in childhood, which gained her a wide 
popularity that she never lost. 

God sets hard, commonplace tasks before many 
young women, but behind them, if anywhere, they 
will find their highest life-work. 








—" 
NOT SO POOR. 


Matter-of-fact people are often capable of deep | 
feeling, but generally dislike to have it noticed. They 
seem to look upon it as a sort of weakness, a thing to 
be ashamed of. A lady who was in charge of the | 
rooms of the Chicago Sanitary Commission during 
the Civil War describes the generous offerings of | 
money and supplies, many of which came from really 
poor persons. Among the rest, a little girl, nine 
years old, brought in a five-dollar gold-piece, the gift 
of an uncle who had since been killed in battle. 


A ragged little urchin, who thrust his unkempt 
pate into the rooms daily with the shrill 
‘Matches! matches!” had stood watching the little 
girl, and listening to the talk. As she disappeared, 
he fumbled in his ragged pocket, and drew out a 
small handful oy er and soiled paper currency. 
“Here,” said he, “I'll give you so much for them 
sick fellows in the hospitals,” and he put fifty-five 
cents into my hand, all in five-cent currency. 

I hesitated. “No, my boy, don’t give it. You’rea 
noble little fellow, but Tm afraid you can’t afford to 
give so much. Kee it, and Ill give the fifty-five 
cents, or somebody else will.” 

h no,” he replied; “you keep it. P’raps I aint 
so poor as you think. My father he saws wood, and 
my mother she takes in washin’, and I sells matches, 
and p’raps we’ve got more money than you think. 
Keep it,”’ and he turned his ) dirty face to me with an 


| 
| 
| 


1013 E. Clay St., Richmond, Va., Jan. 17, 1888. | 
“I have been using your ‘Best’ Tonic for some time. 
I find it a most splendid article. My health is much im- | 
proved, and I will take pleasure in recommending it to | 
my friends.” Respectfully, 
Ad MISS MINNIE KIDWELL. 








PINK The largest and finest collection ever 

offered in America, Over 30 varieties 
of distinct and individual beauty, from the most cele- 
brated growers in Europe. DOUBLE CHINESE PINKS, 
DOUBLE IMPERIAL P INKS, DOUBLE DIADEM PINKS, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE, “ ‘Show ball,” “Crimson Belle,’ 
“Eastern Queen,” and ames Queen.” The above 
varicties would cost $1.50. Our Grand Offer.—Any | 
lady who will remit 25 cents, we will send a large packet 
of our Imperial Mixture of all the above varieties, and 
the “FARMER'S | Ww EEKLY TRIBUNE” three months. | 


EWANDO’S | 
FRENCH DYEING & CLEANSING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, 
2 WEST 4TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PRICE-LIST SENT FREE. 
GOODS SENT by MAIL or EXPRESS. 
GARI os CLEANSED AND DYED WHOLE. 
NEST WORK IN THE COUNTRY. 
Branch of office ms and age nies in all large cities in the East. 
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MOST SATISFACTORY 
OU TFIT EVER OFFERED. | 
STYLISH RE ad - MADE 


Ww AIST PERFECT-FITTING) AND 
ELASTIC ENOUGH EXTRA MATERIAL, TO | 
MAKE IRT, for the PRICE of 


A A SK 
an ORDINARY DRESS PATTERN. 
SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS | 
UPON APPLICATION, 
FASHIONABLE STYLES | 
LOW PRICES. | 
Perfect-fitting, warm, 


JERSEY UNDERWEAR. superior to all others. 


Send for prices. Mail orders filled promptly. 
Mention “ Youth's Companion.” 


LEWIS §. COX, 1220 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SUITS. 
JERSEYS. 





Kid Gloves 











earnest look; ‘‘keep it, do!’ 


little scamp a “nuisance” every da 
his shrill ‘Matches! matches!” had made me jump | 
from my chair; I forgot all this, and made a dive at 
him to kiss him; but he was too quick for me, and 
darted out of the room as if he had been shot. 

After that, when he met me, he gave me a wide 

berth, walking off the sidewalk into the gutter, and 
eying me with a sidelong glance, as if he still sus- 
pected me of some kissing intentions. 
If I spoke to him, he looked up shyly, and made no 
reply; but if I passed him without ane he 
challenged me with a hearty “Hallo!” that brought 
me to a halt at once. 


— 
SCHOLARS’ MISTAKES. 





propounded in school without taking the trouble to 
think what the answers mean often makes queer 
blunders. A boy in a New York City school, who 
studied his geography lesson simply by looking at 
the maps, without stopping to think what the maps 
meant, was lately asked by the teacher: “Can you 
describe the course of the Connecticut River?” 
*“Yes’m.” 

“Please do so.” 

“The Connecticut River rises in Long Island Sound, 
flows in a northerly direction, and empties into the 
White Mountains.” 

Very similar was the mistake of a school-girl who, 
when asked what were the principal tributaries of the 
a , replied : 

“The Missouri, the Ohio, and the Gulf of Mexico, 
which flows into the Mississippi near New Orleans.” 

Another young scholar, taking his first lessons in 
natural philosophy, had the existence of animalcule, 
the minute creatures, too small to be seen with the 
naked eye, which are to be found in liquids, ex- 
plained to him. After the lesson he was asked to 
tell what animalcule were. 

“They are animals that you can’t see,” he said. 


“Well, that may do for an answer,” said the 
teacher. “Now, will you give me an example of ani- 
malcule?” 


“The hippopotamus, the gorilla, the whale”— 

“Stop! What makes you think those animals are 
animalcule?” 

**Cause I never saw one of ’em!” 


+o 
“ONE AND ALL.” 


There is nothing at all amusing in the marriage 
ordinance itself, but some very amusing things grow 
out of its observance at times. Diffident brides and 
embarrassed bridegrooms often do and say such un- 
expected things, and sometimes ministers forget 
themselves and say the wrong thing. 


A Connecticut minister was called upon to officiate 
at a triple wedding, the brides being cousins who 
wished the wedding to take place at the home of a 
maternal grandmother. 

They wished, also, to be married with one cere- 
mony, each bride and bridegroom responding to the 
questions, and all taking upon themselves the mar- 
riage vows at the same instant, an unusual arrange- 
ment that led to some confusion on the part of the 
officiating minister. 


words, ‘“‘And now I pronounce you man and wife”; 
then the minister lifted up his hands solemnly, hesi- 
tated for a second or two, and, at last, said: 

— now I pronounce you, one and all, man and 
wife. 

One of the brides said, laughingly, afterward, that 
the words left some doubt in her mind as to ‘who 
was married to which, and which to who.” 


ee 
POLITELY PUT OUT. 


When Sir S. W. Baker was travelling in Central 
Africa some of the native chiefs paid him a visit, 
and one of them received a lesson in good manners, 
which might sometimes be repeated to advantage in 
more civilized countries. 


As they were sitting before me, Lokara lighted a 
huge pipe and began smoking. This was a great 
breach of etiquette, as smoking is strictly forbidden 
in the presence of Kabba Réga. 

My old Cairo dragoman, Mohammed, who was now 
thoroughly installed as one of the expedition, was 
well up in the customs of the country, and quietly 
resented the insult of the pipe. 

He gently approached with a bottle of water, 
which he poured politely into the bowl, as though he 
were conferring a great favor; at the same time ex- 

laining that in my presence every one smoked water 
instead of tobacco. The hint was immediately taken, 





Previous to this time she had written some fanciful 


and the huge pipe, thus summarily extinguished, was 
handed to a slave in attendance. 


I took the crumpled currency; I forgot the dirty | 
face and tattered cap; I forgot that I had called the | 
for months, as | 


The pupil who reaches his answers to questions | 


All went well, however, until it came time for the | 


BY MAIL. 


We have on hand, at all times, 
«complete line of *‘ Mellen Bray 
'1|\& Co.’s” Patent Lacing Stud 
Gloves, which are guaranteed 
for fit and quality. 





7 Stud **Calmo” _._. $1.50 

- 6 Emb’d 1.75 
\||4 * “Plain” 1.75 
~ = ’ Emb’d_ 2.00 

| % & Bayard” . 1.75 
2 & ‘© Emb’d 2.00 
Ze ser Plain 2.25 
\10 «6 “6 mb’d 2.50 

| 7 6S 6S ARbee e  « 2.25 
7 * ° Emb’d 250 

ZO « ws Plain 2.50 


Also complete lines of Suede 
and Glace Kid Gloves, in 4, 6, 
8, 10, 16 and 20 Buttons, for 
street and evening wear. 


SuM 


/It et, “THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSO- 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


DR. SCOTT’S 


ELECTRIC T 


MER CORSE 


IATION, OF LONDON,” urge you to do so, for 


| sides be ing the best ventilating and most durable 






Summer Corset made, they possess miraculous healing 
and invigorating Elements, res ing normal action of 
the Digestive Organs, impaired Circulation, and acting 
immediate ly on the Liver and Kidneys, and stimulating 
the nerves. They prevent as well as Cure Rheumatism, 
| those distressing Headaches, Constipation, Backaches, 

and kindred diseases. They can never harm, always doing 
edad. Their wonderful merit is evidenced by the thou- 
| sands of testimonials we are constantly recelving, Send 

Book of Valuable Information, mailed free. 





WHITE ONLY. 
18 to 30 inches. 


The above remarks refer equally to our regular Elec- 
tric Corsets, which retail at $1, $1.50, $2 and $3. Nursing, 
$1.50. Abdominal, $3. The sr and $1.50 goods are made 
of extra fine and durable Jean, and the $2 and $3 and 
Abdominal Corsets of Supertine E nglish Sateen. All 
except Summer Corsets come in white and dove, from 
18 to 30 inches; we make the Abdominal up to 38 inches. 
The postage on each is 15 cts. Every one is sent outina 
handsome box accompanied by a silver-plated compass, 
with which the electro-magnetic power Is tested. 

Dr. Scott’s Genuine Electric Belt for men and women, 
$3. Professional men assert that there is hardly a dis- 
ease which Electricity o agnetism may not benefit or 
cure, and they daily practice the same, as your own 
physician will inform you. 

If you cannot obtain them in your own town, remit 
us the price, with lc. added for postage, and we will 
deliver them into your hands free. Always mention this 
paper, and remit by P.O, Money Order, Draft, or Cur- 
rency in Registered Letter payable to 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents wanted. Quick sales, large profits 
and satisfaction guaranteed. No risk. TRY IT. 


$43 











Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 

For elegance of style it has 

no equal. 

fallibly regain its shape on 











Mention sizes wanted. All gloves will 
sent postage free, on receipt of price. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 





























Two Hoods of style that’s rather queer, 
Two little maids with naught to fear, 
Except that either will rightly guess 
What t’other holds behind her dress, 


Is so general at this season that every one knows what 
is meant by the expression. A change of season, 
climate, or of life, has such a depressing effect upon the 
system, that one feels all tired out, almost completely 
prostrated, the appetite is lost, and there is no ambition 


just the medicine needed. It purifies the blood, sharpens 
the appetite, overcomes the tired feeling, and invigor- 
ates every function of the body. Try it. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C.1I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








Two Little 


That Tired 


to do anything. The whole tendency of the system is | 
downward. In this condition Hood’s Sarsaparilla is | 


release of pressure, and can- 
not get displaced while in 
wear, like other folding bus- 
tles. Be sure that * ‘Improv a 
Lotta” is stamped on 
| Bustle. Send for price-list 

COLUMBIA RUBBE R CO., 

Sole Manuf’rs, Boston, Mass. 














Hoods 


They scan each other’s faces fairs 

Then, in one voice, they both declare 
“Hood’s Sarsaparilla! I can tell; 

And that’s what makes you look so well!” 


Feeling 


“I never took any medicine that did me so much good 
in so short a time as Hood’s Sarsaparilla, I was very 
much run down, had no strength, no energy, and felt 
| very tired all the time. I commenced taking Hood’s 
| Sarsaparilla, and before I had used one bottle felt like a 
different person, That extreme tired feeling has gone, 
my appetite returned, and it toned me up generally.” 
CLARA W. PHELPS, Shirley, Mass. 

“We all like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, it is so strengthen- 
ing.” Liz21E BALFOUR, Auburn, R. I. 


s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
| Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
| C. 1, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


| 100 Doses One Dollar 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


APRIL 19, 1888. 











APRIL. 
Th. 19. Battle of Lexington, 1775. 

Fr. 20. Jacques Cartier sailed from France, 1534. 

Sa. 21. Battle of San Jacinto, 1836. (1793. 
Su. 22. Neutrality between France and England proclaimed, 
Mo. 23. “Sirius” and “Great Western” arrived at N. Y., 1838. 
Tu. 24. First American Newspaper issued, 1704. 

We. 25. New Orleans captured, 1862. 








In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 
fielding not, 
While the grenadiers were lunging 
And like hail fell the plunging 
Cannon shot: 
When the files 
Of the isles, 
From the smoky night-encampment, bore the banner of 
the rampant 
Unicorn; 
And grummer, grummer, grummer, rolled the roll of 
the drummer, 
Through the morn. 


Then with eyes to the front, all, 
And with guns horizontal, 
Stood our sires; 
While the balls whistled deadly, 
And in streams flashing redly 
lazed the fires; 
As the roar 
On the shore 
Swept the strong battle-breakers o’er the green-sodded 
acres 


Of the plain; 
And louder, louder, louder, cracked the black gun- 
powder, 
Cracking amain! 
Now like smiths at their forges 
Worked the red St. George’s 
Jannoneers ; 
And the “villainous saltpetre” 
Rang a fierce, discordant metre 
Round their ears; 
As the swift 
Storm-drift, 
With hot, sweeping anger, came the horse - guards’ 
clangor 


On our flanks. 
Then phigher, higher, higher, burned the old-fashioned 
re 
Through the ranks! 
Then the old-fashioned colonel 
Galloped through the white infernal 
20wder-cloud ; 
And his broadsword was swinging, 
And his brazen throat was ringing 
Trumpet-loud; 
Then the blue 
Bullets flew, 
And |S trooper-jackets redden at the touch of the 
leaden 


Rifle-breath ; 
And rounder, rounder, rounder, roared the iron six- 


pounder, 
Hurling death! 
—John Mac Grom (Judge McMaster). 
Knickerbocker, 1849. 
—_—+or___—_ 


For the Companion. 
NOTHING TO REMEMBER. 


Colonel C—— was the heir of vast wealth; he 
was descended from an old and influential family 
in Virginia, and had inherited, with their honora- 
ble name, the good will and respect of half of 
that clannish State. He lived in ease and luxury 
in a stately old mansion that had belonged to his 
grandfather. 

As he had a keen wit and fiery eloquence, he 
was elected to one high office after another by the 
people, and was surrounded by hosts of admirers 
and partisans. 

His life promised to be like a deep-rooted tree, 
prodigal of shade and fruit; but to his intimate 
friends Colonel C—— avowed his disbelief in the 
Christian religion. He wished to shock the faith 
of no other man by blatant scepticism; but se- 
cretly he held that there was no Saviour for man- 
kind, and that there was no immortality, and he 
acted on that belief. 

Why should he cramp himself by rules laid 
down by a Christ, Who, he believed, did not exist, 
or try to win reward for his soul hereafter, when 
the soul died with the body ? 

“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” 
was the motto which he adopted on leaving col- 
lege, and obeyed all of his life. 

Yet he never became a sot or a brute. His tastes 
were refined, and helped him to cover his vices 
decently out of sight. His house was always 
crowded with guests, who found there amusement 
of every kind. There was no man more popular 
in the county than Colonel C—. 

But he died suddenly, and in a month he was 
forgotten. His nearest friends were shocked to 
find how little had gone out of their lives with 
him. He had been gay, brilliant, agreeable, but 
utterly selfish. He had helped nobody; he had 
not spoken a single true, enduring word; he had 
given nothing from his life to the world which 
was worth keeping. 

He had put all of his talent and strength into 
the passing moment, and they had sunk with it 
out of sight. Hence, when he ceased to breathe, 
to joke, to give feasts, his houses, lands, stocks 
remained in the world, but he was absolutely 
dead. 

Every young man of good impulses has at bot- 
tom a desire to make a name, to live in the world 
when his body is in the grave. He hopes to write 
a book, to paint a picture, to be the great man of 
his nation, or city, or village. 

‘Lord! keep my memory green!” is the natural 
prayer of every heart. 


If this aim is so important, it is surely worth | 
our while to look calmly into the means by which | finding the chase somewhat wearisome, might press 


| 





| terof machinery. The finer qualities of glass, and, 





| making is very little altered since the Syrians prac- 


| is that of pressing glass into shape by machinery, 
already spoken of, and the other is the sand-blast, by 


it can be accomplished. Nothing survives in the 


world which is not true. 


The frivolous book, the 


paltry poem, the picture painted by false rules of 
art, are soon forgotten. 

One honest, humble man in a village, whose 
life is an expression of Christ’s love, will leave his 
impress on generations who succeed him, while 
thousands of brilliant, frivolous lives pass into 
nothingness. 

Who remembers the throng of triumphant 
persecutors who crowded about the martyr 
Stephen? Yet his dying cry of faith has sounded 
through the ages to comfort weak and sinking 
souls. 

In lesser degree, each youth who reads these lines | 
may become immortal even in this world. If he 
takes Christ’s truth into his soul, and makes his 
life an expression of it, his words and actions will 
live, and influence many a mind that never knew 
him, long after his body is in the grave. 

“He that hath the Son hath life: and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life.” 


——- +o 
GLASS-MAKING. 


The making of glass is one of the occupations 
which has not yet been made toa large extent a mat- 


in fact, nearly all kinds of dishes and bottles, except 
those made of American “pressed glass,” are still 
made by hand; and the heat in the works is so ex- 
treme that the workmen are generally very short- 
lived. In the French glass works, where hand meth- 


| excited still by renewed shouting, throws the gar- 





ods are still almost exclusively employed, a glass- 
blower does not expect to live and be able to continue 


| his work more than six or eight years. | 


He is constantly hard at work over a furnace 
heated to a terrible temperature, dipping the end of 
his blowing iron into the molten glass, blowing it 
into a great bubble, adding other bubbles, and skil- 
fully shaping the mass until the tumbler, or the arti- 
cle he is making, whatever it may be, is formed. His 
tasks are divided into long and trying periods, called 
“journeys,” occupied in making up each “founding,” 
or filling of the furnaces. 

A visit to a French glass-working establishment 
reveals a number of pale, stooping, emaciated men, 
who look as if they were, and who often are, con- 
sumptive. Each dainty article of their manufacture 
has cost a part of a man’s life. 

To compensate these men for the sacrifice they 
make—for the steady baking, burning, suffocating 
which they endure, and for the shortening of their 
lives that their employment means—the French glass- 
workers are paid very high wages for that country. 

‘*We are selling our lives,” they say, ‘‘and you must 
— if you want them.” 

oreover, a great deal of skill is required to make 
a lass-blower. He is often paid as much as 
five dollars a day, and sometimes more. 

Lately no little dismay has been caused among the 
French glass-blowers by reports that a means of 
making glasses and other articles by machinery had 
been invented, and that hand-workers would not be 
much longer needed. The American system of shap- 
ing glass by mechanical pressure has also been cut- 
ting into the French industry. 

The distress of the French glass-blowers at the 
—- of losing some part of their means of liveli- 

impresses one French D ncnge as very re- 
markable, in view of the murderous character of the 
occupation. He can only compare the men to the 
wife of Sganarelle, in Molitre’s comedy, who, having | 
been offered protection against her husband’s beat- | 
ings, became very angry, and asked: | 

“Well, what if I prefer to be beaten?” 

The glass-workers are, so to speak, offered a means | 
of escaping from being roasted alive, but instead of 
accepting it they say in effect, “Well, what if we pre- 
fer to be roasted alive?” | 

As glass-blowing is their trade, they can scarcely 
be blamed for objecting to a system which threatens 
to deprive them of their means of livelihood. 

Setting aside the process of making pressed glass, 
there has been little change in the methods of manu- 
facture. One of the largest of our American glass 
manufacturers lately said that the process of glass- 





tised it twenty-five hundred years ago. 
The most remarkable improvements are both of 
American invention. They are two in number: one 


means of which glass may be cut or worked into cer- 
tain ay or engraved upon, by the sand being 
vy lown in a blast upon the portions to be re- 
moved. 

The-sand blast works with great difficulty upon 
soft, or elastic, or tough, or stringy substances, so 
that if a piece of lace be put on a pane of glass ex- 
posed to a sand-blast, the pattern will be cut on the 
glass without injuring the lace. 


———_+o+—__—_ 
ADVENTURE WITH A POLAK BEAR. 


Either the east coast of Greenland is more fre- 
quented by bears than any other part of the Frigid 
Zone, or else the Germans cultivate the acquaintance 
of these animals more successfully than other ex- 
plorers. Captain Koldewey’s account of the expedi- 
tion of 1869-70 contains more bear stories than all 
other books of Arctic travel together. The follow- 
ing may be taken as a specimen of these interesting 
incidents in winter life. It happened one morning 
in January to Theodor Klentzer, who, during the 
time the men were busied without, or were obliged 
to take their daily walk, thought he would climb the 
Germaniaberg to view the landscape in the increas- 
ing midday light. 

Reaching the top, he seated himself on a rock, and 
sang a song in the still air. As he looked behind 
him, however, he saw, not many steps off, a huge 
bear, which, with great gravity, was watching the 
stranger. 

Now to our Theodor, who was as quiet and decided 
a man as he was powerful, this would, under other 
circumstances, have been nothing, for the bear stood 
wonderfully well for a shot, and could not easily have 
been missed; but Klentzer was totally unarmed, not 
having even a knife! 

Incredible, is it not? But, as Lieutenant Payer 
writes, “The bears always come when one has forgot- 
ten all about them.” 

Thus Klentzer saw himself unarmed and alone, 





far from his companions, and close to the bear. 
Flight is the only, though a doubtful, chance of 
| safety, and the audacious thought struck him of 
plunging down the steep side of the glacier; but he 
| chose the softer side-slope, and began to hurry down 
| the mountain. 

Upon looking back, after a time, he perceived the 
reat bear wantas behind him at a little distance, 
ike a big dog. Thus they descended the mountain 

for some time. If Klentzer halted, so did the bear; 
| when he went on, the bear followed slowly; if he 
| — to run, the bear did the same. 

Thus the two had gone some distance, and Klentzer 

| thought seriously of saving himself, as the bear, 


{close upon his heels. He therefore uttered a loud 
shout; but the bear, disconcerted for only a moment, 


| the force of the penurious habit. 


uickly, so that he seemed to feel the hot breath of 
the monster. 

At this dreadful moment—and it was most likely 
his preservation—he remembered the stories he had 
heard, and, while running, pulled off his jacket and 
threw it behind him. 

See, the trick answers! 

The bear stops, and begins to examine the jacket. 
Klentzer gains courage, rushes on down the moun- 
tain, sending out a shout for help which resounds 
through the silent region. But soon the bear is again 
at his heels, and he must throw away cap and waist- 
coat, by which he gains a little. 

Now Klentzer sees help approaching—several 
friends hurrying over the ice. Collecting his last 
strength, he shouts and runs on; but help seems in 
vain, for the pursuer hurries too, and he is obliged to 
take the last thing he has, his shaw], which he throws 
exactly over the monster’s snout. The bear, more 


ment back again contemptuously with a toss of the 
head, and presses forward upon the defenceless man, 
who feels the cold, black snout touch his hand. 

Klentzer now gave himself up for lost; he could 
do no more; but the wonderful thought struck him 
of fastening up the brute’s throat with the leathern 
belt which he wore round his b 

Fixedly he stared into the merciless eyes of the 
beast—one short moment of doubt; the bear was 
startled, his attention seemed drawn aside, and the 





next moment he was off ata gallop. The shouts of 
the hag persons hurrying to the rescue had evi- 
dently fr ightened him, and caused him to akandona 


the pursuit. Klentzer was saved. 


—t§4>>- 
tor 





For the Companion. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 

Now from the hills another sound is heard 
Than moanings of the pine, 

Or the rare note of wild rose-breasted bird— 
That stranger, fair and fine. 

Another sound, another song is there, 
Dear to the hearts of men, 

For lg greetings shake the troubled air 
When April comes again. 


Hark to the fox, who snuffs the smoking ground 
In yonder lone retreat— 

The unleaved forest rings to every sound, 
With echoes soft and sweet! 

A little brook that sucks the melting snows, 
Runs downward to the plain, 

And still the current, gleaming as it goes, 
Repeats the sylvan strain. 


What tender bleatings from the littered fold— 
hat answering cries are these? 

Young lambs that tremble in the early cold 
Sink on their feeble knees; 

The lowing heifers pace the narrow floor, | 

he steer escapes the stall, 

For lo! the foot that waits beside the door 

Has charmed the blood of all! 


Glad is the threshold of the maiden spring— 
Fair lies her —— demesne; 

The midges hum, the pheebes mount and sing, 
The marsh is pricked with green; 
‘ast, and more fast, her flying couriers run 
To break the year’s sepoes, 

Till, where the last drift vanished in the sun, 
An Easter windflower blows! 


Northampton, Mass. ~ Dora READ GOODALE. 





BESSIE’S PLAN. 
A man, well-known in politics and journalism, was 
noted for his parsimony. As he was well-to-do, a 


friend once remonstrated with him upon his little- 
ness in money matters, saying that there was neither 





| make a change. 





cause nor occasion for his being so “‘near.”” ‘‘That’s 


| so,” answered the journalist, “but the fact is, I can’t | 
help it. I began life in poverty, and early formed | 


the habit of turning over a penny again and again | 


| before spending it, and now, when there is no occa- 


sion for saving, I can’t break away from the old 
habit.” 


Lord Chancellor Eldon is another illustration of 


and imprudently. For several years he had to strug- 
gle to maintain his family, and the economical habits 
then formed clung to him throughout life. But what 
was frugality in the briefless lawyer became parsi- 
mony in the Lord Chancellor with a large fortune 
and a princely income. 

The penurious lawyer was, however, when thor- 
oughly moved, “7s le of generous actions. As 
: rd Chancellor, his ecclesiastical patronage was 
arge 
stowing good “livings’” upon meritorious clergymen. 

One morning Lord Eldon was sitting in his study, 
and working slowly to lessen the huge pile of papers 
which encumbered his desk. young and beautiful 
= was shownin. Her rustic attire and slight em- 

arrassment prompted the old man to rise, and with 
a courteous bow to ask : 

“Who are you, my dear?” 

“Lord Eldon,” replied the blushing maiden, “I am 
Bessie Bridge, the daughter of the Vicar of Weobley, 
and papa has sent me to remind you of a promise 
which you made him when I was a little baby, and 
you were a guest in his house. It was when you 
were first elected as member of Parliament for 
Weobley.” 

“A promise, my dear?” exclaimed the perplexed 
chancellor. 

“Yes, my lord, a promise. You were standing over 
my cradle, and papa said to you, ‘Mr. Scott, promise 
me that if ever you are lord chancellor, and my little 

irl is a poor ——— wife, you will give her 

husband a living.’ You answered, ‘Mr. Bridge, my 
promise is not worth half-a-crown, but I give it to 
you, wishing it were worth more.’ ” 

“You are right, my dear, I remember the promise, 
and admit the obligation,” exclaimed the chancellor, 
enthusiastically. hen, looking at the damsel, he 
added, with a smile, ‘“‘But surely the time for keep- 
ing my promise has not yet arrived? You cannot be 
any one’s wife at present?” 

“No, my lord,” answered Bessie, hesitatingly; 
“but I do so wish to be somebody's wife.” 

Then she blushed, and continued : “There’s a living 
in Herefordshire, near my old home, that has recently 
fallen vacant, and if i will give it to Alfred, why 
om. my lord, we shall be married before the end of 
the year.” 

The chancellor rang his bell, and directed his 
secretary to make out the presentation of the living 
to Bessie’s Alfred. 

Then the old man kissed the young lady, and sent 
her on her way in love with Lord Eldon and at peace 
with all the world. 





WILLING TO PAY. 


A lady who has written a great many pretty little 
poems for different publications relates a pathetic 
incident in connection with three or four verses she 
wrote a number of years ago. The verses were com- 
posed soon after the death of her baby boy, and were 
published in her home paper, with a notice of his 
death. 


A day or two later there came to the home of the 
lady a woman she had never seen before. The caller 
was evidently a hard-working woman, and her thin, 
sad face showed signs of suffering and recent sor- 
row. 

She wore a cheap black cotton dress, and an old 
black straw bonnet, with a strip of rusty crape hang- 
ing from it. 

“Good-morning, ma’am!”’ she said. ‘“I—I’’—she 
stopped and put a coarse black-bordered handkerchief 


He married young | 


He showed liberality and humanity in be- | 


“Can I do anything for you?” asked the lady, 
kindly. 

“Your—your—baby died last week, didn’t he?” the 
woman at last asked. 

“Yes.” 

‘And you wrote some verses that was printed about 
him in the paper?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

Re read ’em, and I—I—my baby died the same 
day.” 

“Tam very sorry for you,” said the lady, her own 

ae ae with tears as she took her caller by the 
rand. 
_ “Yes,” said the woman; “and I—I—aint got a cent 
in the world to pay you for ’em, but if you’ll write 
two or three little verses to be printed about my 
baby, I’ll come round and scrub and wash for you 
until I’ve paid for ’em. I'll be glad to do it.” 

The verses were written, but the poor woman was 
not allowed to pay for them, excepting with her tears 
of gratitude and sorrow. 


—~>— 


NO PLACE FOR THEM. 


An old soldier, writing in the Newark Cali, 
describes what turned out to be a laughable experi- 
ence of two of his comrades. In one view of it they 
were very unfortunate, but looked at in another light 
their case may be said to have been “twice blest ;” 
for they were certainly glad to get in, and gladder 
still to get out. On one occasion, when, during a 
march, they had halted, they discovered an old house 
near by, and thought it would be a nice thing to sleep 
under shingles once more: 


Accordingly they slipped out of the ranks, went 
over to the house, and spreading their blankets on 
the floor went to sleep. About daylight they were 
awakened by a soldier in charge of the place. 

“TI don’t want to disturb you fellows; but do you 
know where you are sleeping?” 

“No. Is this some general’s head-quarters?” 

“No; but it is old General Smallpox’s hospital. It 
won’t interfere with him, however, if sleeping here 
don’t trouble _ any.” 

‘“‘Whew!” shouted the luxurious sleepers simulta- 
neously, as they flew out of the place. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” shouted the guard, cheer- 
fully, a not disturbing anybody. There’s only 
two fellows in here, and they’re both dead.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us, you miserable scoundrel?” 

“Because I was asleep myself. Here, don’t you 
want your blankets?” 

“No! to blazes with the blankets!” 

“Allright. I'll take good care of ’em till youcome 
back again. I hope you’ll have it light.” 

At this horrible suggestion the men fled back to the 
line, where, by begging, they got garments enough to 
It was many days before they got 
rid of the fear that they had the dread disease, and 
it was much longer before any one could say “‘shin- 
gles’ to either of them with any degree of safety. 


te = 
GLIMPSE OF HOME. 


A very homesick sojourner in a large city once 
said, as he greeted an acquaintance, “I am glad to 
see even a dog that came from home!” It takes, in- 
deed, but an insignificant reminder of the beloved 
spot to prove either an aggravation or a comfort. 
John Coleman, at the age of fourteen, went to the 
city to become his uncle’s office-boy. As he expressed 
himself, a week after his arrival, he was “master 
homesick.” 


“T guess I shall have to go down to the farm to 
spend Sunday,” he announced one night, as he took 
his cap to leave the office. 

“Nonsense!” cried his uncle, cheerily. “You’re 
not such a baby as that! And it isn’t very compli- 
mentary to us, either, when we’re so glad to have you 
with us.” 

*“You’ve been very good to me,” said John, rather 
sheepishly, ‘‘but I guess I shall have to go home.” 

The next day he was somewhat melancholy, but 
that afternoon found him in good spirits, and at five 
o’clock he was whistling merrily. 

“Well, John, going home Saturday?” inquired his 
uncle. 

‘No, sir.” 

“Why not? Been screwing up your courage?” 

John hesitated; then he came a step nearer, and 
said, confidentially, “‘Uncle, don’t tell, will you?” 

“No, honor bright!” 

“Well, when I went home to lunch this noon, I 
saw a man driving a pair of oxen through the street, 
and they were so exactly like pa’s brindled ones that 
I felt as if I'd been home. I guess I can hold ona 
little longer now!” 





tor 


PORPOISES AT PLAY. 


Mr. Colbeck, writing of his cruise upon the Black 
Sea, describes, in an entertaining manner, the antics 
of the porpoises as he watched them from the steam- 
er’s deck. The playfulness and agility of the por- 
poise in these seas were very conspicuous. 


A shoal tumbling in the distance, to port or star- 
board, and sometimes far astern, would become 
aware of the presence of a vessel, and, skimming 
alongside with incredible speed, dart one over anoth- 
er, and finally reach the bows; then a marine game 
would begin, beautiful and exciting to behold. 

Turning from side to side, and sometimes com- 
pletely over, their white bellies a silvery gleam, the 
porpoises would dart, now rising above the wave to 
take in a fresh stock of air, and then diving com- 
pletely under the bows, and appearing on the other 
side, apparently as full of frolic as fish could be. 

With delicate precision they would regulate their 
speed to that of the vessel, allowing the vessel some- 
times to touch the tips of their tails, and then, as if 
their joy was exuberant, too much to contain, dart 
away at five times the speed of the vessel, and come 
skimming back again to meet her. 

When the porpoise is seen breaking the water from 
a distance it has all the appearance of a very lazy 
creature. But when seen in clear seas, completely 
under water, the gracefulness and velocity of its 
motion, explained partly by the perfect curve of its 
body, either way, to the tapering nose and tail, can- 
not be surpassed. It reminds one of the sweep of a 
gannet when it sights the prey. 


4@> 
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MERELY DISCRETION. 


The professional boaster should never be praised. 
Indeed, as he is quite equal to lauding his own 
achievements, his friends should rather take the 
more salutary course of judicious quenching. 


A young lady who prided herself on her energy 
and capabilities was one day talking to a neighbor 
at dinner of her various occupations. 

“T can play the piano and trim a bonnet with equal 
ability,” she asserted, rather boastfully. 

“Your energy does you credit,” replied the listener, 

olitely. 

. “1 can cook, mend, read German, speak French”— 

“German literature furnishes a large field of study, 
does it not?” said the victim of these confidences, 
hoping to turn the conversation; but the flood was 
not to be stayed. 

“In short,’’ continued the boaster, “I can do any- 
thing I undertake.” 

The other had lost ee. “Ah, that proves one 
thing only: that you have excellent judgment.” 
“What do you mean?” 











seemed to get more angry and approached more 


to her eyes. 


“In undertaking nothing you cannot do.” 
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| gleam of light up underneath the eaves of 
barn. 











cows. Oh goody! goody!” 

Hark! Crack, crack, 
wasn’t Tom. 
among the hay, at the top of the barn. 





wi 


crackle — siss! 


CHILDREN'S PAGE + 





lifted up his head, and sent out a perfect 


of ‘*Bow—wow—wow—wow—wow—w !” 








For the Companion. 
WHAT I DO. 


I’m busy, so busy all day, 
D’ you think I’m too little for that? 
I pick up the threads from the floor, 
And work, thro’ a spool, on my mat. 


T do. 


+ 


moment. Curly-Head was having a hard 
Like a brave little dog he was rushing 


D’ you know how to make one? 
It’s easy if you can begin, 
It goes through a hole in the 
spool, 





“It’s come now,”’ he cried, in glee. ‘‘That’s | wow—wow !” 
Tom, the hired man, with a lantern to milk the | —wow—wow!” till everybody came running to 


A flame of fire shot suddenly up 


quickly, Straight-Locks, after taking one look, | 


| 
“ Bow—wow—wow—wow—w !”’ came from the 
grand house on the lawn at one and the same | exclaimed Straight-Locks, shaking his head where | 


the big library, calling in his loudest tones for the | been caught at all. 
family to awake and catch the two wicked old | 
burglars, who tried the long window softly; and wriggling all over with pleasure. 
would have crept in, but for the courageous little | only think so!” 


the old | animal who stood faithfully to his post. “‘Bow— | 


And at it again they kept, “‘Bow | 


the scene. 
That | was saved! | 
“‘There—you are pretty!” cried Curly-Head the 
Just as | next day, when all the folks had finished petting 
| them to their hearts’ content, and they had time 
stream | to think of themselves. And he embraced a little 

| singed, black terrier, with the greatest affection. | 
“And you aren’t a lazy good-for-nothing!” | 


The fire-engines came—and the barn | 





(NUTS T TO CRACK} 


mnie Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst’s an article of food, 
And quite delicious reckoned; 
Yet I declare, nought can 
compare, 
With what you'll find is 








time. | 
around | 


very little hair remained anyway. ‘‘For, if it 
wasn’t for you, the old burglars wouldn’t have 
You're just splendid!” 

“T guess we’re both nice,” said Curly-Head, 
“That is, if we 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 























secon 
You work it all round with a NY 4 My thirds a river known in 
pin. song, 
an loa ix oO ‘\Wo @ ‘t PN That rushes to the sea, 
And then, when you have A Through highland glen and 
enough done, 4 [¢ lowland vale, 
You sew it around, through b 4 B O’er Scotland’s bonnie lea. 
and through, Ci (, i/ fer NEw CY, - bs My whole’s a casket beautiful, 
I haven’t much done to mine A is "for ae if if Ab 5 bag by. no human hand, 
yet, kA ie But millions every year are 
But that’s what I’m going to | WwW oO Pki {AN i WN O} il: b Pi g b | irtle i ‘S made 
do. J. ML. io et, h , And scattered o’er the land. 








For the Companion. 


CURLY-HEAD AND 
STRAIGHT-LOCKS. 


“Phoo! phoo! if I looked 
like you, ’'d—I’d”— 

“What would you do?” 
asked Straight-Locks, whirl- 
ing around suddenly to stare 
into the brown eyes that 
somehow began to look off 
into the sky. 

“T’d—I'd be sorry,” said 
Curly-Head, backing off a 
bit, and giving a wise little 
nod. ‘Yes, I would — 
Phoo! phoo!” 

“You would, would you ?” 
said the other, showing such 
signs of ‘‘pitching in’”’ that 
Curly-Head began to beg 
pardon to right and left, 
hardly stopping for the 
other to be heard. 

“Just because my hair 
doesn’t curl like yours!” 
cried Straight-Locks, in in- 
dignation. “It’s a mean 
thing to despise a person 
that does as much as I do! 
Phoo! phoo!” 

“Well, you must know 
you are not very pretty,” 
said Curly-Head, carefully. 
“And you do have to go 
into so many unpleasant 
places that of course you 
can’t get any time to fix up. 
Now I’m always dressed, 
and ready for company.” 

He gave a very self-satis- 
fied sniff, and turned around 
three or four times to dis- 
play his charms; then sat 
down again to chat a bit. 

“Well, if I do go into 
unpleasant places,” retorted 
Straight-Locks, “I’d rather 
do something than to be a 
lazy good-for-nothing all 
my life!” 

‘Who said I was a lazy 
good - for-nothing?” cried 
Curly-Head, in a terrible 
excitement. 

“T did!” said Straight- j 
Locks, boldly. ‘I did, and , 
Pll say it again! You’re a 
lazy good-for-nothing, and 
you don’t earn your salt!’’ 

“You’re an old raé-ter- 
rier!” 

“And you’re an old frizz- 
ly-brown spaniel, there!” 

And the two little dogs 
flew away from each other 
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playing ray jis; 
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Making a plea; 
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2. 
DIAGONALS. 





i! Le ‘ 
amrereioa ~e@. - 

he + +S Biss ° 
—<- & 2 ae © 6 tt ee 

Pi fer, pedagogue, oe or. 
‘st oS @ Be 
rg hy part; a: +. > 
a a - 19 


Read in the diagonals, in 
the order of the numbers, a 
document which Washington 
ordered every officer to read 
in his command, April 19, 
1783. 

Across: The comparative 
relation of any one thing to 
another. The power of mov- 
ing from any one place to 
another. In relation or re- 
spect to something else. To 
eat greedily. The act of doing 
or uttering a second time. 
Materials for writing. What 
— bird must do before it 
can fly far. One who runs 
into business to which he has 
no right. A common oracie 
of time and tide. Without 
blemish. E. L. E. 


a 


Sticking Bway; 
iy for Pagman, || 
ceeoked and Spay; 
iy fop shepherd, ~~ 
with ree: te | lead; 
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3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Children’s books and authors. 


The Tilbone Girls, by 
eee TImoge n  Linthulin. 
Tillie Pitmit’s Pets, by Myra 
Birden. Lillie at Mr. Friabets, 
by Miss Waingreu. Ellie and 
Elty at the Tudor’s Balls, by 
Hazel Hill McHeibett. Nellie 
Trafend’s Faithful Stork, by 
Violet Helen Romril. 


4. 
PUZZLE. 
Although by mortal eyes I’m 
never seen, 
There’s none that 
more subtle 





Si 
ho le lee ‘adalat, 
cushioning chaiys 
yy for vender, — 
calling hy wares 
y for -umy 
watcAmMan rt 
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wields 
power, I 


ween; 

For in the loveliest of created 
things 

No charm so reat as one my 
presence brings; 

*Tis voiceless, yet I’m sure by 
your de light 

You know when ’tis at hand, 
by day or night. 

Now should Nee 2 ask a child 
to muke it clear, 

A very different tale you’d 
doubtless hear; 

He’d say that he can plainly 
see my face, 

And likes me best when some 
thing takes my place. 

As that is done a myriad 
times a year 

I often burn a hole and dis- 







ve jig? 


appear. A. M. P. 
yach hAan, a 
onundrums. 
caught ina squall 7 exhiy it Pour cre lke» 


times it seeks the ground and 
sometimes it swims. 

When is a humorous lecture 
a failure? When the lecturer 
speaks in a hall of size (sighs), 
when the seats are in tiers 
(tears). 


if for zealot 


i il; 
ey ost earnes ~> 
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in a dreadful rage, and 
didn’t speak for two days! 

On the evening of the third day they both went 
to bed feeling, oh, so mean and disagreeable! 
Straight-Locks, as was his custom, in a corner of 
the big barn on two old sacks, and Curly-Head 
in the grand house, on his soft rug before the 
library fire. They whirled around three or four 
times to get the softest spots on their beds, put 
their noses upon their paws, shut their eyes, but 
sleep wouldn’t come. Over and over they had to 
think it all out, what naughty, naughty, cross 
words they had said to each other in a moment 
of passion! Such dear little friends as they had 
always been, too! 

Both wished by that time—oh, didn’t they wish! 
—that morning would come. ‘*Won’t I speak 


For the Companion. 


A FROG. 


A frog, a frog jumped out of a bog, 
He had no chair, so he sat on a log— 
He sat on a log and looked at me 


—— -—++er- 


For the Companion. 


SAMMIE’S REMINDER. 





in the following manner. 


wow” for fear of waking the folks up. 
But morning didn’t come; it was blacker and | ma, I’ll be a very good boy, 
blacker. Suddenly Straight-Locks saw a bright | say it over after her. 


” 


Till his wife said, ‘““Chug, come in to your tea.” 
AMANDA SHAW ELSEFFER. 


Little Sammie’s grandma had taught him to talk 
She would have him 
then?” each said to himself, with a soft “bow- repeat after her the different words. For instance, 
| she would say, ‘‘Now, Sammie, you say, ‘Grand- 
and Sammie would 








Why is a wedding journey 
like le: ading a horse to water? 
Because it is a bridal (bridle) 


At last, Sammie reached the dignity of two 
years; and could talk pretty well, stumbling only 
once in a while over some big word. 

One day Sammie was allowed to spend the kinds of barber-ism. 
morning with some of his little neighbors. It Why is the letter Q like the golden rule? 
was in maple-sugar time, and the kind lady of the | it should always be followed by U (you). 
house brought out a piece for each, as she sup- | 
posed. 

But in some way Sammie did not receive his 
piece. He waited just as long as human nature | 
would permit, and then, walking up to Mrs. Rice, | 
said : 

“Auntie Rice, say to me, ‘Sammie, dear, 
wouldn’t you like a piece of maple-sugar, too ?”” 

Auntie Rice said this to him as he requested, | 


tri 
Why is a yeast cake invaluable to a horticulturist? 
Because it can produce leaven (’leven) varieties in 
any flour (flower). 
What is the difference between bangin 


a child’s 
hair and banging his head? 


They are only different 


Because 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Wordsworth. 


2, Weather; whether. 
Stove; stove. 


3. Dog-Tooth Violets; Purple and White Anemo- 
nes; Trailing Arbutus; Partri ge Berry ; ; Dandelions; 
Buttercups; Blue Violets ; Seleaveet’ 8 Seal. 


Two cents; two sens(ible). 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4. cORK 

and he bravely answered : : . . - 
“Yes’m, if you please.” KEEP 
Whereupon he received the largest piece of all,| 5 urna cowslip’s bell I lie; 


and enjoyed it heartily. i There I crouch when owls do cry.” 
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an account of an old three-gabled farm-house in 
Sussex, with the following inscriptions in quaint 
letters running across the ancient homestead: 

is 





| 


God’s +» Providence - + My - Inheritance 


Except the LORD Build the 
House THEY Labour in vain that build it. 
Ilere we Have—1659—No Abidince. 

The date of building, given in the lowest inscrip- 
tion, shows that the house was built in the last year 
of the Commonwealth, when Puritan influence was 
still in the ascendant. If, however, any one thinks 
the inscription is mere affectation, he mistakes the 
| character of those times, and judges from modern 
experience and views. It is want of sympathy with 
that sentiment which makes the feeling of the 
builder for his work seem unreal or incomprehensible. 














For the Companion. 


SHUTTING OUT DISEASE. 





——_@__—- 
GREECE AND GREASE. 


It is perhaps as well that children should not under- 
stand all the complimentary things that may be said 
of them. Little Grace was very pretty, but had not 
yet been made self-conscious by finding it out. 


a 
PROUD OF THEIR WORK. 


What is known as professional feeling is well 
enough understood; it is to be feared that in these 
days the phrase industrial feeling will convey no 
very definite meaning. There is a chance even that 
it may be thought to imply a dislike for all kinds of 
work. So much work is now done by machinery 
which possesses no wxsthetic nature, that we stand 
little chance of seeing the pride and joy of the work- 
man in his handicraft. 

It was very different three or four hundred years 
ago. The work on the old English churches and 
cathedrals proves this. There was not only conscien- 
tious fidelity, but enthusiastic devotion put into the 
workmanship of every part. This is seen in the 
careful execution of the smallest detail even where 
it was ordinarily out of sight. There was no grudg- 
ing the time and pains it cost; but, on the contrary, 
there was a feeling of thankfulness for the oppor- 
tunity of displaying one’s skill, as if in acknowledg- 
ment of the goodness which bestowed it. 

It is this feeling that makes work a blessing to the 
workman, and enriches his life with a daily increase. 
There was no question in those days as to whether 
or not life was worth the living. The workman had 
it in his power to realize from life the full measure of 
its possible worth. Modern doubt and despondency 
on this point result largely from the workman having 
allowed himself to be drawn into competition with 
machinery. 

That early feeling was shown not alone in the 
work of ornamentation, nor in the building of 
churches. The homes of England were built then 
not for a single generation, but, in a sense, for 
humanity. There was a thought even for a diviner 
purpose in the building. As evidence of this we find 
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your A: yer is sent. Your name cannot be found on | #24 more troublesome, and endangered especially the 
our books unless this is done. | lives of my children, who, despite all could do, 
The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | Would persist in going about barefooted. 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid A year ago last spring they swarmed into my 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. wheat-field so thickly that I couldn’t cut it when it 
Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to | was ripe. This may sound odd to you, but it is a 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, fact; but I got some of my neighbors to a me, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | and I ploughed several furrows around the field, and 
then laid hair ropes around it and set fire to the 
wheat. 

Of all the sizzing and frying and strange squawks 
and noises you ever heard, we had them there. Such 
a lot of rattling and leaping up and displaying 
forked tongues I don’t think anybody ever before 

| Saw. 
Nothing is more expensive than a deadly epidemic. | rope on the further side turned them, until we had a 
Memphis, ten years ago, became a charnel-house. | complete circle of fire around them. 
Yellow fever raged almost unchecked, until it was | | When the wheat was burned off, there were thou- 
‘ ees adl tm to taal Od vi | sands of dead rattlesnakes. They were thicker in 
forced to cease from its deadly work by lack of vic-| the middle than anywhere else, and were twisted 
tims. The condition of the city seemed so hopeless | and tied together in knots and bunches almost as 
that the suggestion was actually made to let the | tight eh eee —- \ — = made a = 
; agent am Se . sweep of them that time, for they have never put in 
flames consume what the pestilence had spared. | an appearance there since. 
But, instead of yielding to despair, the most intel- | 
ligent and broad-minded men of the city secured the 
appointment, by the American Public Health Associ- FOR THE BABY. 
ation, of a competent committee, to ascertain the | The professional beggar knows all the tricks of his 
exact condition of things, and to advise as to the | trade, but the beginner in that dishonest profession 
proper means of relief. This was done, and now | is liable to make mistakes which would fill an expert 
Memphis is a notable illustration of the value of | with horror. One family, in a prosperous town, evi- 
sanitary science, intelligently and earnestly applied. | dently had no intention of living by its own exer- 
The Hon. J. W. Clap said, in his ‘Address of | tions. The children were sent from house to house 
Welcome to the American Public Health Associa- | to ask for articles, and the preamble of their petition 
tion,” which lately met in Memphis, ‘‘Here is a great usually was the statement that the baby was sick. 
. Stn - | 
and growing city, whose vital statistics wens aa | Sometimes the baby was sick, and needed an extra 
lenge comparison with those of any other in the | blai«et; again his recovery depended on new milk 
Mississippi Valley, that, less than a decade ago, was “a jelly. ooama a? me 
: . : alias ro . ne day, however, the children who thus supplie 
generally regarded as i pestilential hot aed, whose the baby’s wants were going home from school, when 
doom was irrevocably fixed, and whose very exist-| they were overtaken by a longing for one of the lux- 
ence was considered as a menace to the general wel- | uries of life. With them to desire was to beg; there- 
fare. fore they called boldly at the nearest house, one 
“This d : oer cond | which had often contributed to their necessities. 
his doom was averted, and the city placed upon | «well, Hattie, what is it, to-day?” asked the maid- 
the highway of prosperity by the indomitable energy | servant, as she opened the door. 
and unsparing self-sacrifice of its citizens, who,| ‘Please, the baby”— : o> 
when overwhelmed with affliction and stinted in the | Py an he Ay baby’s sick, by this time, but 
very means of living, expended more than a million | «PJease, the baby’s sick, and wants a pickle!” 
of dollars in local sanitation.” 
According to the same authority, its credit is now 
above par, though in 1879 the city was on the verge 
of financial ruin. Twenty-five miles of substantial 
stone and gravel have taken the place of nine miles | 
of decaying wooden pavement. Forty-five miles of | 
thorough sewerage, with corresponding sub-soil | 
drain-tiles, have superseded the former defective} wot long ago an indiscreet visitor, seeing her for 
sewerage and the foul vaults that perforated the soil. the first time, remarked with enthusiasm to the 
This improvement in the health of Memphis has | — mother, “What eyes! And what a profile— 
% ~" ss : pure Grecian! 
been follow ed by a wonderful growth of business | " Gace flushed scarlet, and ran from the room. Half 
and increase of population. Indeed, the statistics | an hour after, when the visitor had gone, her mother 
of the material prosperity of Memphis are almost as found her hidden away in a dark closet. 

w ne Qo” 

bewildering as those of Chicago and the twin cities Why, Grace, what are you here for?” she asked. 

“ wl doubt tl ae 2 “I didn’t want to come out till that horrid Mrs. 

of Minnesota. Who can doubt that sanitation pays Sears had gone,” said the child, showing a defiant 
‘ace. 

“Horrid? Why, what did she do to you?” 

“She said I was all grease! I ran right to the 
glass, and I was as clean as could be. nd if she 
thought so, she might have whispered it to me, and 
not said it right out!” 

——_—___ 
TOO THOUGHTFUL. 

Norah, a newly arrived house-maid, had been told 
by her mistress that she wished her, after she, the 
mistress, had written a letter, to post it. The letter 
was written, but before it had been addressed the 
writer stepped out of the room for a moment. When 
she returned, she found tl at Norah had picked up 
the letter, without a word having been written upon 
it, and taken it away to the mail. 


When Norah returned, the mistress exclaimed: 
“What have you done with my letter, Norah?” 

“Poshted it, sure, mum.” 

Posted it! And before it had been addressed?” 

“And sure, mum,” said the girl, “I thought ye 
didn’t want me to know who ye was a-wroitin’ it to, 
at all, mum, an’ that it wud be thoughtful loike, for 
me to posht it while ye was out!” 


———+—_—_ 
COOL. 


Military discipline aims to give the soldier such a 
training that he shall never lose his head, and in an 
emergency shall do the very thing he ought to do. 
Its efficiency is illustrated by this anecdote of a sol- 
dier in India: 


He was a plucky little Irishman, and the sergeant- 
major of the regiment. One morning, while he was 
drilling a dozen recruits, a tiger charged across the 
parade-ground straight at him. 

The sergeant immediately dropped on one knee, 
holding his musket with the bayonet fixed, as if 
about to receive a charge of cavalry. The tiger, not 
liking the point of the bayonet, made a spring over 
it and the sergeant, knocking off his shako, and 
rushed into the neighboring jungle. 





Of course, they ran from the fire, but the hair | 


Spring is here, the best time to purify your blood. | FT@aw 
[Adz, | 


to make one pair of Stockings 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla this spring. 
—_—_>__—_- 


wear as long as five. 





Throat Diseases commence with a Cough, Cold, or 

Sore Throat. “ Brown's Bronchial Troches” give im- 
| mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 2 cents. lAde, | 

—_—_—_—_>___—__ 

BadjBreath, Constipation, Nervousness, and Dizzi- 
ness are cured by Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Reme- | 
dy, of Rondout, N.Y. Try it and be convinced. $1. [Adv. | 

—— | 


Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation | 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of | 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparation, such as bear’s 
grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
agreeable and cleanly. [Adv, 


CHAFFEE’S DRESS SILKS. 








PRICE-—Cloth, 2Ic. 
Leather, 35c. per pair. 





A =~) ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT 
/4)| |Ga}_ SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 
| ~ All Goods warranted 

ae, as represented 


CHILDREN’S KNEE PROTECTORS. 
That something of the kind is needed has long been 
| admitted, and there have been many attempts to fill this 
ar alitie : 
_s et San | want, but all made hitherto have been so clumsy and 
excelled b a | unsightly that their use has been very limited. 


make of Xpiac | 4 , é ’ a 
Silk” in the world. | We have them now made of strong and durable 
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x ; LOOM Ps We have had 50 | Elastic Cloth or Leather, adjusted to the knee in a 

~ | we ears’ experience | simple manner, and they fit so perfecily that the above 
| CONSUME a Semensmpure | objection to their use is entirely obviated. 
| mistake, but buy| The above is an illustration of the attention we 

direct from the | giy i " , ‘hildy 

| Samples sent fee on appiicat a" ~-4 — every detail for the best outfitting of C hildy en, 
| Try Chaffee’s Braided Silk Watch-Guard, | “/ich is our specialty. That we offer superior ad- 
| made from pure silk, extra length, very attractive, five | vantages is evident from the fact that we do the 


sizes. Sample sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 15, 20, 25, 
30, and 40 cents each, according to size. | 
haffee’s Perfection Eye-Glass Cord, made 

from pure silk, warranted_not to break. Sample sent 
upon receipt of 10cents. O. S. CHAFFEE sON 

ansfield Centre, Conn. 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


largest business of the kind in the world. 
We serve absent buyers as well as if they were in 
the store. 


If you would have your BOYS AND GIRLS 
clothed in the latest New York styles, at the least 
cost, write to us for particulars. 


BEST &CO 


Liliputian Bazaar, 
60 & 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Living on the Reputation 
of others. 


‘¢ Take everything that I have but 
my good name; leave me that and 
I am content.” So said the philoso- 
|pher. So say all manufacturers of 
genuine articles to that horde of imi- 
tators which thrives upon the repu- 
tation of others. The good name of 


ALLCOCK'S POROUS PLASTERS 


has induced many adventurers to put 
'in the market imitations that are not 
only lacking in the best elements of 
ithe genuine article, but are often 
harmful in their effects. 

The public should be on their 
guard against these frauds, and, when 
an external remedy is needed, be sure 
to insist upon having ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS PLASTERS. 























Besides piano offered March 29th we have decided to 


GIVE AWAY TWO MORE, 


SAME STYLE, MAKING THREE PIANOS, AS 


PREMIUMS 


to readers making the three best records of sales, as per 
terms in COMPANION of March 29, 1888, 

First-class goods. Easy terms. Shipped 
any distance on approval; railway freights 
both ways at our expense if unsatisfactory. 
Reference: Traders’ National Bank, Boston. 
Catalogue, important information and in- 
structions, mailed free on application by 
letter mentioning ‘‘Youth’s Companion.” 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


180 Tr t Street, B 
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LA NICHEE 


GLECTRO-UGHT ENG. CO.NM 


The above is a copy of a beautiful Lithographic Card, in colors, 
that can be obtained from your druggist. For all WEAK, SICKLY CHILDREN, 
unable to properly digest their food, NURSING MOTHERS, TEETHING BABIES, 
NERVOUS LADY INVALIDS, and all suffering from debility from any cause, will 
find SCOTT’S EMULSION both a food and medicine. PALATABLE 
AS MILK. REMARKABLE AS A FLESH PRODUCER. Use it and try your 
weight. For Consumption, Bronchitis, Chronic Coughs and Colds, Scrofula, 
Rheumatism and all Blood Disorders, SCOTT'S EMULSION of Pure COD- 
LIVER OIL with HYPOPHOSPHITES of LIME and SODA is a reliable remedy. 
Ask for SCOTT’S EMULSION. Avoid all imitations Sold by druggists all over 
the world. SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 132 and 134 South Fifth Ave., New York. 
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For the Companion. 


CONCORD AND LEXINGTON. 


“The Shot heard round the World.” 


The smoke had not cleared away from the battle- 
fields of Lexington and Concord, before a dispute 
arose as to which side fired the first shot. The 
patriots vehemently asserted that the British were 
the aggressors; and they, in their turn, were 
equally positive that the rebels began the fight. 

To us, at the present day, the point in dispute 
seems of very little consequence, but at that time 
it was naturally considered a matter of vital im- 
portance. Not on account of its effect in America, 
ut the leaders feared their cause would suffer 
greatly in England, if it were believed there that | 
the patriots had fired first. 

It may be said here that the question is still in 
doubt, the latest writer on the subject, Mr. Justin 
Winsor, inclining to the opinion that the acci- | 
dental discharge of a musket of one of the Ameri- 
cans preceded the British fire. 

As it was certain that General Gage would take 
the earliest opportunity to send to England 
his version of the affair, the necessity of 
instant action, if anything was to be done to 
counteract the evil influence of his account, 
was apparent to all. Accordingly, three days 
after the battle, the Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts, which was then sitting at 
Watertown, appointed a committee to go to 
Lexington and Concord ‘to take depositions, 
from which a full account of the transactions 
of the troops under General Gage may be col- 
lected to be sent to England by the first ship 
from Salem.” 

Their next business was to find a ship and 
a trusty messenger. For neither of these did 
they have to look far nor long. That stanch 
patriot, the rich Salem merchant, Capt. Rich- 
ard Derby, on hearing what was needed, 
offered to furnish a vessel and to send his son 
John as bearer of despatches. 

The offer was gratefully accepted, and his 
schooner Quero, of sixty-two tons burden, 
was immediately prepared for her trip, and 
a crew enlisted. As absolute secrecy was en- 
joined in respect to the object of the voyage, 
the sailors were not informed of the destina- 
tion of the vessel. From a word dropped in 
one of the accounts, however, it seems prob- 
able they were led to think the vessel was 
going to Lisbon. 

It took three days to hear and record the 
stories of the eye-witnesses to the two skir- 
mishes; and before the committee returned to 
Watertown, word came that Lieutenant Nunn, 
bearing the report of Lieutenant - Colonel 
Smith, the commander of the British troops 
in the fights, had sailed for England on the 
twenty-fourth in the ship Sukey. 

Though chagrined that General Gage should 
have got the start of them, the patriot leaders 
did not give up their plan. An Address to the 
people of Great Britain was written in which, 
while the grievances of the colonists were plainly 
set forth, their devotion to the king is no less 
clearly asserted. 

‘“*We profess,” it said, ‘‘to be his loyal and duti- 
ful subjects, and so hardly dealt with as we have 
been, are still ready with our lives and fortunes to 
defend his person, family, crown and dignity. 
Nevertheless to the persecution and tyranny of his 
cruel Ministry we will not tamely submit. Ap- | 
pealing to Heaven for the justice of our cause, 
we determine to die or be free.” A letter to the 
Colonial Agent in London was also written in | 
which he was urged to cause the depositions and | 
the Address “‘to be immediately printed and dis- 
persed through every town in England and espec- 
ially to be communicated to the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen and Council of the city of London, that 
they may take such order thereon as they may 
think proper.” 

On the twenty-seventh, the Committee of Safety 
passed the following : 

‘Resolved, That Captain Derby be directed and 


YE. 


he hereby is directed to make for Dublin or any 
other good port in Ireland, and from thence to cross 
to Scotland or England, and hasten to London. 
This direction is given, that so he may escape all 
enemies that may be in the chops of the channel, 
to stop the communication of the Provincial intel- 
ligence to the agent. He will, forthwith, deliver 
his papers to the agent on reaching London. 

J. WARREN, Chairman. | 

P.S. You are to keep this order a profound 
secret from every person on earth.” 

On the following day, the twenty-eighth, all the 
preparations having been made, the Quero sailed. 
Captain Derby carried with him beside his letters 
and documents several copies of the Salem Gazette, 
which contained a detailed account of the events 
of the 19th of April. The British frigate Lively 
was blockading Marblehead Harbor at the time, 
but the little schooner fortunately escaped her 
notice, and got safely to sea. It was not till she 


~ 


| bearer of the tidings of the birth of a great na- 
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reached the banks of Newfoundland, that the 
sailors knew they were making for Great Brit- 
ain. 

On nearing the Irish coast, Captain Derby was 
in great doubt as for what port he should steer. 
His instructions, indeed, were very explicit, but 
he reasoned that much valuable time would be 
lost in going to Dublin, and he was already four 
days behind Gage’s messenger. This thought 
probably determined him, and the order was given 
to steer for the English Channel. 

Here again the plucky sailor was fortunate in 
eluding the British cruisers, and on Saturday 
afternoon, May 27th, the Quero cast anchor off 
the Isle of Wight, twenty-nine days from Salem, 
a very good passage for that time. The captain, 
with his despatches, was immediately set on shore, 
first having directed the mate to take the schooner 
to Falmouth, on the Cornish coast, and wait for 
him there. 

Naturally his first question on landing at South- 
ampton would be, ‘‘Have you heard of the Lex- 
ington fight ?” 

No, nothing was known of it here! Was it 
possible that he had beaten the Suéey after all? 


, This exultant hope only added wings to his impa- 


tience to be in London, and as soon as practicable 
he was on his way. All the next day he rode, his 
Puritan conscience doubtless suffering somewhat 
from the fact that it was Sunday. 

The people whom the noise of the post-chaise 
brought to their doors, as it dashed through the 
towns and villages on the great post-road, little 


, dreamed that the Yankee seaman in it was the 
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that a Gee are ‘dapested at the Mansion House 


with the Right Honorable Lord Mayor for their 
inspection.” 

Thither, accordingly, a vast throng went. Cap- 
tain Derby was sent for and examined by the 
Privy Council, before whom he bore himself with 
great dignity and independence, but it is said 
that he positively refused to see Lord Dartmouth, 
then the minister most hated by the Americans. 

A meeting was held in the city, at which one 


hundred pounds sterling were subscribed for the | 


families of the patriots who had fallen in the fight. 
So intense was the feeling that the great banker, 
Mr. Rogers, the father of the poet, put on mourn- 
ing when he heard the news, and never took it off 
till the day of his death. And still, to the vast 
chagrin of the Ministry, and especially of Lord 
Dartmouth, the Sukey, with Lieutenant Nunn, did 
not arrive. 

Our sailor, however, felt that his task was only 
half done in carrying the news to London; he 
must hasten home again, to tell his anxious coun- 
trymen how deeply their brethren in England 
sympathized with them. A post-chaise is hired, 
and he is again on the road to the south coast. He 
stopped at Portsmouth only long enough to learn | 
that the schooner had left, and continued his jour- 
ney of two hundred and ninety-four miles to Fal- 
mouth, where he found his vessel awaiting him. 
His preparations for the voyage were soon made, 
and he is aboard, the anchor is hoisted, the sails 
are spread, and the Quero is merrily ploughing 
the blue waters of the Channel homeward bound. 
And still the Swkey had not arrived. 

Gallant John Derby reached 
> Salem on the 18th of July, but, 
without stopping to go home, he 


he comes to his time. 
he charge for that? One suggests 
one sum; another proposes a dif- | 
ferent one, when John himself set- | 
tles the question. 

“TI shall charge this,” he says, 
and puts down a very plain ‘0" 
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Most people called him an idiot, and stil them- 
selves imbecile by so doing. Others classed him 
among the ordinary sufferers from insanity; but he 
did not belong there, neither. Indeed, the queer ex 
planation that my old landlady gave suited his case 
best. 

“He acts as near like my brother Joel’s Almiry 
Ann did, after she went luny about her sailor lover, 
as can be, only with a kind o’ touch o’ wildness that 
she hadn't, you know—that comes, I’ve allays reck- 
oned, from the thunder—ye see he’s lightning-dis- 
tracted.” 

For, six years before, when Tom was a beautiful, 
golden-haired boy of ten, his father had been killed 
close at his side by a flash of lightning. The child 
was not injured physically, was not even rendered 
insensible by it; but for nearly a year after he never 
spoke. From that time he had lived under the 
strange cloud which seemed to have left his imagina- 
tion alone untroubled. 

He stood for an instant, and looked searchingly in 


| my face with his burning blue eyes, burst into a loud 


| picking up sticks! 


laugh, and exclaimed: 

“You’ve been in the enchanted castle! Five, six— 
Don’t wake Caliban; I’ll show 
you where the lilies are. Look at that, what do you 
call that?” 

He pointed toa field-spider that was trailing his 
long legs over my boot. 

‘“‘He’s spinning a veil for the princess,” I said. 

Tom clapped his hands in delight, threw back his 
head, and imitated, in quick succession, the calls of 
every bird and beast that could be found in the ne igh- 


| borhood with such perfection that it was startling. 





the spelling, as many a brave sail- | that fairly made my head swim. 
or has done before and since, until | lowed me quite soberly down to the road, occasion- 
What shall | ally stopping to give me the private history of some 
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tion. 

It was nearly nightfall before that ride of eighty | 
miles was over, and London was reached. Derby | 
went directly to the house of the Colonial Agent, | 
expecting to find Dr. Benjamin Franklin, to whom | 
his letters were addressed; but Franklin had just | 
returned to America, and Arthur Lee had taken | 
his place. As he met the Agent, the question | 
leaped to his lips,— 

‘Have you any news of the battle of Lexing- 
ton?” 

The answer was “No.’ Derby had beaten in 
the race! Hastily he told his story, and gave his 
letters and documents to Mr. Lee, who, appreciat- 
ing the importance of the tidings, made instant 
preparations for the printing and distributing the 
Address, as directed by the Congress of Massa- 
chusetts. This done, he apparently took Captain 
Derby, or sent him, that evening to Lord North, 
with whom he was closeted for two hours. 

The next day London was startled by the re- 
port that there had been a conflict between the 
British troops and the provincials, and that blood | 
had been shed. The excitement was intense, the 
more so as, only four weeks before, on May 34, | 
so Governor Hutchinson tells us in his diary, one 
of those strange and unaccountable rumors had | 
spread through the city that there had been a} 





“battle, and that Gage had lost a thousand | 
| men.” 


Runners were posting the Address on every 
street-corner, and the popular indignation against | 


did the Ministers protest that they had received 


no information, and that the Yankee captain’s | 


story was not to be believed. They even caused 
a card, officially stating this, to be published. 
Immediately, however, there appeared another 
card, signed by Arthur Lee, in which, after briefly 
referring to the doubt cast upon Capt. Derby’s 
veracity, he informed ‘All those who wish to see 
the original atlidavits which confirm that account, 


ead 


| 
| the government waxed deep and strong. In vain | 


by the Council, headed by 
name of James Otis. 

We may say in conclusion that 
the Sukey did not arrive in Eng- 


after Captain Derby. 
strange coincidence, 


Also, by a 
this same 


the | 





land till June 9th, twelve days | 


John Derby was the one to bring | 


the first news of peace from 


| France in 1783, at the close of the Revolutionary 
| War. 


JAMES M. HvuBBARD. 
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For the Companion. 


WIDOW JACKSON’S TOM. 


“Our cat is dead, and Lady Jerusha has married 
the walrus.” 
It was a somewhat astonishing announcement to 


overtake one in a quiet thicket, where for the last 
| half hour there had been no sounds but those made 


by the red squirrels prying about the dead logs, and | 


the robins getting ready to go to bed before the sun 
set, with a chattering and commotion among old and 
young that spoke poorly for the discipline maintained 
in the family. 

I had been lying upon my back on the grass, and 
looking up at the sky, enjoying the peculiar sensa- 
tion which that attitude gives; one seems floating 
slowly out into infinite space. 

The announcement was repeated. The voice now 
sounded close at hand, and this time it was earnest, 
even imperious, as though the necessity of the case 
demanded that some step should be taken by some 
one without delay. I raised myself on my elbow and 
looked about with wonder and curiosity. 

There was a rush and a bound, which made me 
almost think the walrus himself had come. Then, 
out of the darkest part of the thicket, came a long, 
thin creature, bloodless enough to have been a ghost, 
and dressed in a linen blouse and trousers, with a great 
bunch of wood-lilies in one hand, and a crown of 
buck-thorn about the torn straw hat set on the crea- 


| ture’s tawny hair. 


“‘How do you do, prince of the Zoambodes?” said 
he; ‘Puss lost one of his enchanted boots, and so 
the walrus ate Lady Jerusha’s mother, and Tom 
Thumb stood in the house Jack built, and sang lilli- 
bullero until Mary drove the cattle home across the 
sands of Dee. So we go, up and down, leter, lotter, 
milk-and-water; pull the bobbin, and the latch will 
fly up, open sesame, for Ariel’s gone fishing; don’t 


| make faces at me, Caliban, for I’m Prospero.” 


Now I knew the apparition was ‘‘Widow Jackson’s 
Tom,” though I had not before chanced to see him 
during my week’s wandering about the pretty valley. 











“Now sing lillibullero,” said he. But that was 
beyond me; so I gravely told him that I was not per- 
mitted. He understood at once, and put his finger on 
his lips. 

“The chipmunk’s father was too stingy to buy him 
a soul, so he took a gizzard at ninepence,” said Tom. 
I made a mental review of my human acquaintance, 
and wondered if the fathers of a good many of them 
had not been equally miserly. Tom interrupted by 
asking, ‘‘Do you remember Cleopatra’s red silk dress? 
Now, look here!”’ 

He threw down the lilies, seated himself by me, 
pulled a pencil and bit of paper from his pocket, and 
rapidly traced a geometrical figure with wonderful 
curves and angles, and then a lake with a frog on 
some water-flags in the foreground. 

“X Y Z was the clue,” said Tom; “but General 
Washington lost it just as he heard the Minotaur 
coming up behind; and then Minerva changed Lady 
Macbeth into a snapping-turtle. Now let’s turn sum- 
mersets,”’ which he proceeded to do to an extent 
After that he fol- 


harmless, striped snake, or indulge in mysterious 
hints concerning the business which ocenpied the 
great crimson and gold-winged butterflies that flitted 
| about us. 

Near the dainty brown cottage where he lived we 
met his mother, a pretty, placid-looking woman, 
young still, but with the seal of her great sorrows, 
that had set her apart from the rest of the world, 
plainly stamped on her face. 

The little lawn in front of the house was bright 
with flowers, blossoming vines covered the porch, 
and one sturdy running rose had clambered to the 
very roof, and twisted a crimson wreath about the 
edge. Mrs. Jackson told me that Tom had helped 


| train all the plants; and his love for them, or rather 


the shape which that love assumed, I discovered, was 
one of the strangest phenomena connected with his 
state. 

According to him they all had souls, and sometimes, 
to pick a blossom would throw him into a violent par- 
oxysm of suffering. He said the roots were all fast 
in his soul, and it hurt him. 

He had a great reverence for all white flowers; 
toward the colored ones he showed a tenderness 
which he explained later tome. He said they had 
sinned, and were not yet through suffering; when 
they were, their leaves would whiten out and become 
like lilies. 

I do not know how his vagaries might have affected 
another, but to me they were never troublesome, nor 
even ludicrous, and from that first meeting we became 
fast friends. Tom would come to see me daily, and 
if I was busy with my books or papers, he would 
crouch down on the floor at my feet, and sit there 
perfectly quiet until I was ready to attend to him, 
watching me all the time, with a solicitude that was 
almost painful. 

Sometimes, if a bird lighted on the window-sill, or 
a bee flew in, so full of business that he made more 
noise about it than was necessary, Tom would ap- 
proach the intruder on tiptoe, and mention softly that 
I “had gone over there,” and that I must not be dis- 
turbed. 

Once I asked him what he meant by that indefinite 
expression. 

“Over where dreams come from,” said Tom; “hush! 
don’t tell anybody the way.” 

Women and children following the lead of their 
stupid elders, usually felt it to be their duty to be 
afraid of Tom, though he had never been known to 
harm anybody; and the coarse boys in the village, 
with that instinct which makes a body feel that 
humanity must be closely allied to brutes, often 
teased him when they met him wandering about the 
fields. 

I am afraid that my permitting the companienship 
of Tom, gave the neighborhood a very low opinion 
of my mental powers. Indeed, candor compels me 
to admit that I once heard sundry remarks between 
my nice old landlady and a visitor, which were by 
no means complimentary so far as they referred to 
myself. 

“It aint to say that he isn’t quiet and easy pleased,” 
said good old Aunty Doyle; “but it’s my opinion that 
like takes to like—and so it’s nat’ral that he must 
have a twist somewhere as well as ‘Tum.” 

The visitor shook her head and groaned; for the 
good woman had that feminine mind which accepts 
a thing as true because somebody had said it was; 
and the deacon had said I was guilty of that which 
was “forbid,” and he knew where I would go, and so 
did the old iady. 

Aunty Doyle, perhaps, being of a softer material, 
groaned and remarked, “that while there was life 
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there was hope—there was no tellin’ when a body 
might turn.” 

“No,” her visitor said with a responsive groan; 
“but yer story-writin’ and yer play-actin’ and yer 
balls and yer furbelows it’s all writ down ag’inst, and 
plain to understand as what Revelations says ag’in 
the Pope.” 

The story of the family and of the double disaster 
that befell it, as I had heard it even before I saw 
Tom, was very pathetic. 

Tom’s father was to have been a minister anda 
missionary, but an incurable malady declared itself, 


and made his life one ceaseless vigil of pain. He had | 


been a studious man, and was thus thrown more upon 
the companionship of his books. 

To teach Tom had been one of his chief pleasures, 
and the boy had a singularly bright intellect which he 
foolishly forced. I have seen the volumes that were 
familiar text-books to the child at an age when, if he 
could have spelled “Baker,” and said the Lord’s 
Prayer, he would have been as far advanced in knowl- 
edge as was healthy either for body or mind. 

As Aunty Doyle said, “Before Tom could fairly 
speak plain, he could say things off like an actor, that 
would make your hair stand on end.” 

On the day of the fatal storm, Mr. Jackson “was 
sitting in the cottage-porch reading Shakespeare 
aloud—reading the Tempest to Tom, who sat on the 


steps a little below him. | 
They saw the shower coming up, and Mrs. Jackson | 


came to the door and urged them to come in, for it 
would beat directly on the porch. It would not reach 
them for some moments yet, Mr. Jackson said, and 








good old heathen, and took it in better part than most 
modern philosophers would have done. 

But you may find the details of those days tedious, 
for I suppose there is nothing very romantic about 
them, so you shall have the end, which was not far 
off—the end that I could not think sad. 

One day the professor started on a long ramble 
through a troublesome part of the woods. He wanted | 
some plant that grew in the very middle of a morass, 
and would not listen to reason on the subject, though 
I proved that he had better take some other plant, 
for the fact that this one with the horrid long name 
and the nasty odor, growing where it did, was proof 
enough that it did not want to be picked, and never 
ought to be. 

But people with theories never will listen to reason, | 
so I prepared to accompany him to the edge of the | 
marsh. 
step into it I told him I would 
not go. 

So with much fun and laugh- 
ter, we set out. Tom was at 
home that day; his mother 
was not well, and he would not 
leave her. The expedition was 
beyond the dear madame and 
Fairy, but it was agreed that 
we were to return by the lake 
at a certain hour, and that they 

should meet us there with 
luncheon, and we would spend 
the afternoon in that prettiest 
| of all places. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


heroism, the saving of an innocent life; then He had 
called him up where the flowers never fade, where 
the great white light illumines the soul, and where 
angel teachings clear it from the mists and darkness 
of this earthly pilgrimage. Jprnir §. HARLEY. 
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For the Companion. 


REVERSE BUDDING, AND CURIOUS 
GROWTHS IN TREES. 


The work of grafting a tree or plant is nothing new 
to boys and girls who have resided in the country for 
any great length of time; but to city children the 
process is hardly known. They have read in books, 
probably, about this curious art that farmer boys 


I would sit on the bank and write, but one: begin to learn and practice before they are out of 


their teens, and it is not strange if they 
have longed to see some of the results 
of the grafter’s work. 

Grafting is usually 
performed to obtain 
better fruit and new | 
varieties, but some 
times i+ is practised 
for ornamentation 
alone. In_ tropical 
countries especially, 
where the free flow 
of sap makes the 
growth of the trees 


|and plants vigorous and luxuriant, experimental 


Tom begged him ‘o goon with the reading, for it was | 
grand listening to Prospero’s magic arts with such | rushed wildly into the marsh, how he stumbled and 
surroundings. | spluttered, how the irritated frogs clamored about | 
So he read on, the storm rushed up, and the first | him, and he got soaked almost to the waist, while I 
flash of lightning smote him between his wife and | sat laughing at a safe distance. After all he did not 
child, and took him away. I have written those | find the plant; and there he stood in the middle of 





Well, I hardly need tell you how the professor | 


details to give you some idea of what poor Tom’s | the black ooze and slime, until finally he struggled | 


training had been, that you may see that it was not | out, as I had predicted, so thoroughly soaked that 
surprising that in the cloud which had fallen upon | there was nothing for it but to go home at once the 





his mental faculties, the imagination should only be 
quickened into new activity. 

Some acquaintances of mine came to the village 
for a few weeks when summer grew most golden 
and gorgeous,—among them a quaint old German 
metaphysician, who was wonderfully interested in 
Tom, but who was considered a lunatic by all the 
good people of the neighborhood. 

He wore blue spectacles and a long beard, carried 
a white umbrella, and daily passed through the 
village on his return from his rambles, with his 
hands and coat- pockets loaded with “stones and 
weeds, and all the trash he could lay claws to.” 


His wife was—oh bless me, she was one of those | 


women it is impossible to describe! I shall have to 
adopt Tom’s idea, and say that her soul might have 
been in a white lily once, and after that in a wood- 
thrush, and that she had retained the purity of the 
flowers and the tuneful song of the bird. 

They had one child, a little marvel of sweetness 


and beauty, whom Tom christened the “White Fairy,” | 
and to those who loved the child the name seemed | 


so fitting that it quite took the place of her rightful 
name of Ina. 

White Fairy was only six years old, so Tom’s 
wonderful visions, his theories concerning the flowers, 
his perceptions, secrets with butterflies and the rest, 
were in keeping with the magic realm of childhood 
in which she lived; although she was too quick not 
to perceive that in some way Tom was different from 
other people. 

Those weeks were very pleasant, sunny ones to me; 
idly spent to be sure, but not in that kind of idleness 
that seems to me wasteful of time. 

The professor had a mania that summer for study- 
ing botany and hunting about for specimens, and 
Tom was an invaluable guide and aid. There was no 
haunt in all the great woods, which began below the 
village, that was not as familiar to Tom as his own 
cottage-lawn; no strange plant described that Tom 


could not tell at once if it was to be found anywhere | 


in that region. As for birds, if he had been hatched 


from a robin’s egg and brought up in the thickets, he | 


could not have been more familiar with their habits, 
or on better terms with the whole feathered tribe, 
than he was. 

Morning after morning I would be awakened by 
Tom’s call under my window, sometimes before the 
earliest bird had fairly finished his breakfast, and 
from that time until the whole party was started on 
some sort of expedition, Tom could not be quite 
happy. 

The professor had numerous theories regarding 
Tom, but they were all somewhat beyond me, though 
they sounded well, which is the great end desired in 
theories after all; but as each new one was usually 
soon upset by some act on the part of the boy, none 
of them grew into perfection. 

The professor said that, according to all the rules 
of some law with a long name, a thunder-storm 
ought to affect Tom in a peculiar way, physically and 
mentally. He declared confidently that at such a 
time the boy’s bodily frame would be racked with 
torture, and his shattered mind would make fierce 
struggles to come out of its present state and centre 
upon itself; that in due proportion to the suddenness 
and violence of the storm, would the effect be pro- 
duced upon the unfortunate. 

That sounded very grand; and as he looked full in 
my face, I was sufficiently subdued to receive his 


assertions with humility, and feeling that I was being 


rapidly carried away, I dropped the conversation. 
Two days after, we were all together at the house 


where the professor made his head-quarters, when 
the first thunder-storm of the season came up, and a 


more violent one I have seldom seen. 
Tom was the only person that remained unmoved; 
he admired the lightning, said the thunder was the 


gods growling, and occupied himself in arranging a} 


vase of his favorite white lilies. 

I looked at the professor. 

“I conceive,” said I, grandly, “that the process of 
theory explosions, when a series of events” — 

“Ach! don’t be a fool!” interrupted the professor, 
and I laughed. 

“Old fellow,” said I, “you may argue and puzzle 
me with big words, in the meantime the storm brings 
not even a troubled memory to poor Tom, because 
God’s merciful providence has prevented it.” 

The professor was silenced for once; but he was a 


| shortest way. 
My watch, as usual, had run down; the professor 
| had left his in the house, but he blinked wisely at the 
| sun when we got where we could see it, and decided 
| that we were so much ahead of our appointed hour, 
| that we should reach the cottage before madame and 
| Fairy would have set out for the lake. 
| We reached the house. On the porch sat madame, 
| with her writing-desk on her lap, busily engaged 
writing letters. She sprang up at sight of us, and 
| called : 
“Where is Fairy?” 
| Then the fright, the quick questions—it all meant 
that we were very late. The mail had come in just 
as they were ready to set out. There was an impor- 
tant letter which required an immediate answer, and 
madame had sent Fairy on with the lunch-basket, for 
she was a wise little maiden, and knew the path 
well. 

What we all thought of, though none of us spoke 
it, was the child’s love for the water-lilies. If she 
should get on the logs and try to reach them? 

Away we ran—I cannot tell what it was like, I did 
not know what I dreaded; but it seemed to me that 
I was running a race ageinst death, and that invisi- 
ble hands were trying to hold me back. 

We reached the pool, the professor was in advance ; 
| he gave a shout of joy, which I echoed for the benefit 
| of madame, who was struggling on somewhere along 
| the path. 
| I gained the bank. There stood Fairy, with her 

little arms stretched out toward the water, and call- 
ing dismally : 

“Come back, Tom! 
long under the wa- 
|ter! Dear Tom, 
| come back!” 

Her dress was wet 
and torn, her long, 
yellow curls drip- 
ping with moisture. 
This is what it all 
meant: 

When Fairy 
reached the lake, 
she,of course, found 
nobody; but being 
a sage little thing, 
she did not become 
frightened, but con- 
cluding we would 
soon appear, waited 
with composure, 








Come back! 


Don’t stay so 








quet in readiness for us. 


seen Tom and me walk over the logs, and she would 


meant. 





she fell in. 

limb, the cry she uttered was echoed from the shore, 

Tom bounded over the logs and carried her safely to 
| the bank. 
| His mother had recovered from her headache, and 
he had come down to the lake to find us. Of course, 
the child’s account was not very clear. She said she 
cried, not because she was frightened, but because 
she “trembled inside,” and was afraid she had been 
wicked. Tom tried to comfort her; she should have 
the lilies— 

He ran over the logs again, just before we came up. 

“And he jumped in the water, papa, and he stops 
Call him! do call him!” 

Ah! it was useless to call! We sent Fairy and 
| madame, back tothe house. We took a little boat and 
' rowed out to the spot, and we found poor Tom. 

He had slipped off the log, though as he could 
swim with great ease, that alone would have been a 
slight misfortune. But he had fallen headlong among 
the great bunches of lilies, and in his efforts to extri- 
cate himself, had twisted the tough stems about his 
neck till his head was held securely fastened under 
the water. 

Tom was done with this world. The merciful 
Father had allowed his last act to be that dearest 


| so long. 


| 











and occupied herself by spreading out the little ban- | fit in the cleft made 


| the shape of such a scion. 
She gathered a quantity of wood-violets to decorate heads of all the buds point towards the small end of 

the stump that served fora table. Then she looked | the twig, and away from the sharpened end. 

out on the lake, and a great longing filled her young | 


soul to have some water-lilies also. She had often | 


try it, too, for the little thing never knew what fear lc. 


grafting is carried on quite extensively, and many 
curious results are obtained from the work. 

The gigantic stems of some of the tropical flowers 
permit considerable cutting for grafting without 
being injured by the loss of sap, and gardeners have | 
succeeded in forming pictures of exquisite beauty 
out of ordinary, and even ungainly, looking plants. 

When several varieties of flowers are grafted on 
one stock a veritable bouquet is made, which can be 
placed in the front garden, or in stone vases, where 
it will flourish and blossom annually. 

White and red, single and double roses may be 


| grafted on one stock, and if the 


grafter understands his work 
the young scions can be so 
trained that the lower branches 
will beur dark-colored flowers, 
while the next row of upper 
branches will blossom with 
roses of a shade lighter, and so 
on up to the apex of the cone- 
shaped bush, where flowers of 
the purest whiteness can be 
grown. 

The effect produced by 
such carefully trained and 
grafted rose-bushes is 
great, and when they are 
in vigorous growth they 
bring fancy prices in the flower markets. In the 
same way trees may be grafted so as to produce 
several kinds of fruit. In the early part of the sea- | 
son the white and red and yellow blossoms, inter- | 
mingling with the green leaves, load the air with 
exquisite perfume, and form a gigantic bouquet. 

After the blossoms have reached their full growth 
and have been blown away by the wind, the small 
fruits begin to develop and assume different shapes 
and sizes. The warm weather of July and August 
matures them, and the grafter soon has the pleasure 
of seeing within a few inches of each other nice 
green quinces, yellow, luscious Bartlett pears, large 
Flemish Beauties, and small seckle pears, all of which 
may be made to flourish on the 
same stock. 

But of late years a number of 
curious experiments have been 
made in what is called reverse 
budding. This is simply re- 
versing the position of the 
scion before it is put into the 
stock. In ordinary cleft graft- 
ing, the gardener selects a 
strong limb of a tree, and, after | 
sawing off a branch several in- 
ches in diameter, he splits it 
with a knife, as shown in A in 
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By repeating this operation all the way down the 
trunk of the tree, grafting on the several kinds of 
scions that will grow on one stock, a most curious tree 
growth will be obtained. 

The appearance of the branches will seem to indi- 
cate that they derive their nourishment from the air, 
while the trunk gets its from the soil. In England, 
where experimental grafting has been carried on 
more extensively than in this country, it is not an 
uncommon sight to see rows of trees in front of 
country houses, with every other tree grafted after 
the reverse budding system. 

That they give uniqueness to the appearance of the 
place, it is needless to say; but they do more. They 
show how successfully trees can be trained with the 
aid of patience and science. The tender scions, after 
they have taken a firm hold of the branch, can be 
trained in any direction that the gardener may see 
fit to devise. 

A curious result of training and reverse budding 
is exhibited in Fig. 3, where the tree is so curiously 
twisted and knotted that it would be difficult to tell 
where the trunk of the tree is, and where the grafted 
portion. The tree was originally found in an old 


| orchard on Long Island, where the owner had evi- 


dently attempted to experiment with it, although the 
object he had in view cannot be surmised from its 
present appearance. 

Its growth is so curious that much of its peculiar 
formation must be attributed to one of nature’s curi- 
ous freaks. The tree starts from two trunks in the 
ground, which shoot up several branches into the air 
to meet a number of others that have been grafted 
downwards from another tree, which has been en- 
tirely cut away, giving the strange appearance of a 
large trunk supported in the air by a number of 
smaller branches. How the branches of the two 
separate trees were joined together seems unanswer- 
able, although nature frequently performs as peculiar 
freaks in the great tropical forests, where trunks and 
branches are twisted together in all conceivable 
shapes. 

There is little doubt, however, that the gardener 
was well acquainted with the mysteries of grafting, 


| both ordinary cleft and reverse budding, which he 


had put into use on this old tree, 
and nature in the course of time 
completed the whimsical forma- 
tion. 

The facility with which young 
trees can be trained in any partic- 
ular shape or direction, makes 
them well adapted for ornamen- 
tal fences. Hedge-rows of bushes 
and shrubs have long been in use 
in this country, and even tree 
fences have been construct- 
ed around the grounds fac- 
ing large country man- 
sions. 

But the most unique at- 
tempt to form an ornamen- 
tal tree fence I have ever seen, is copied from nature 
in Fig. 4. 

The trees were first planted in a single row around 
the ground, at a regular distance of forty feet apart. 
When they were in good, vigorous growth they were 
sawed half in two, and thrown over on their side, 
the top of one resting on the stump of the other. 
The exposed portions of the trunks were then covered 
with waxed cloth, and the wounds allowed to heal. 

The next year when the trees had recovered from 
the injury done to them, the tops and the branches 
on the lower sides were cut off. Also a graft was 
put in the trunk of each one. This formed rows of 
small branches growing upwards, which were trained 
and pruned carefully, until they formed a natural 
fence such as is represented in the drawing. 

Each stump, or post of the fence, was marked by a 
tall graft, which was allowed to grow higher than 
any of the branches on the trees. Such an orna- 
mental fence will last for many years, but it requires 
the constant attention of a gardener to keep it in 
proper condition. They are usually set in some little 
distance from the highway, so that they will not be 
injured by thoughtless boys with jack-knives, or by 
passing cattle. 

Considerable damage—the work of years to repair 
—could be done in half an hour by one small boy to 
such a carefully made fence, and it is probably for 
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tree, commonly called a scion, 
is obtained, and the butt end 
sharpened to a point so as to 
in the large branch. B shows 
It will be noticed that the 


In reverse budding, the small end of the scion is 
sharpened, and, consequently, the points of the buds 
are all turned towards the wedge-shaped end, as in 
When the scion C is inserted in the cleft of the 
branch A, the buds, when they begin to grow, will 


She crossed the logs, but as she leaned over the all point downwards, and not upwards as would be 
last one to reach the lilies, it rolled under her, and | the case if B was fitted intu the branch A. 
Before she released her hold of a dead | 


After these buds have struck, and are beyond the 
chance of failure, all the shoots are carefully pruned 
| away from be- 
low, and the top 
of the tree above 
is cut short off, 
leaving the 
shoots, from the 
reversed buds, 
drooping down- 
wards. To pre- 
vent them from 
turning up, which they inevitably would, by the force 
of the law of nature, they are kept down by means 
of a hoop, until the branches become firm, hard 
wood. 

If the tree is being grafted for ornamental purposes, 


another large limb is cut off and grafted in the same | 


manner some few feet below the first one. Two scions 
are often inserted in one cleft, and the young shoots 

| then grow in pairs on each side of the tree. 
represents a tree thus grafted. 

The young shoots of the upper graft are of a differ- 
ent variety from those growing below them, although 
they are so close together that the leaves and fruit of 
each will mingle together. 


A small twig from another | 
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this reason that we do not see more handsome tree 
fences surrounding our country mansions. 

Still, many are in existence all over the country, 
and it would be well if every boy or girl would stop 
to examine the next one they happen to see, and find 
out how the trees were trained to make them assume 
| their peculiar shapes. Tree culture is a valuable art, 
and in this way boys can take their first lesson by 
themselves, without the aid of a teacher. 


GEORGE E. WALSH. 
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A WOLF’S ENDURANCE. 


Three large wolves having made havoc among the 
train dogs of a party of fur hunters, a price was set 
upon their heads. An old, experienced wolf is not 
easy to catch; indeed, he shows great cunning in 
avoiding all 
traps set for him. 
But an old Cana- 
dian, hoping to 
gain the reward, 
set some spring- 
traps, which he 
fastened by a 
chain to a large 
piece of wood. 
A terzible storm kept the old trapper at home for 

three days, but at length he visited his traps, and 
| found one wolf caught and dead. The second trap 
| had been set off without catching its prey, while the 
| third trap had disappeared. After long and vain 





| searching the old Canadian gave up all hope of 
discovering his lost trap, and solaced himself by 
having gained one prize for the one wolf he had 
snared. 

| A month afterward the people of Green Lake, 
| about ninety miles distant from the spot where the 
| traps had been set, saw a wolf walking on one ot 
| their lakes apparently with much difficulty. It was 
| pursued and killed, and then discovered to be the 
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very wolf which had stolen the trap, for the cumbrous 
steel was still attached to his leg. 

The wretched animal must have suffered much as 
he wandered through the forest for a whole month, 
dragging the heavy trap in the midst of the most 
intense cold. He was reduced to a mere skeleton 
from hunger, and this strange occurrence proves @ 
tenacity of life in the wolf difficult to understand. 
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For the Companion. 


“A NEW IDEA IN FANCY APRONS.” 


Take one yard and a quarter of thin, cross-barred 
muslin, and from one end of it cut astrip eight inches 
in width; this will be sufficient for both pocket and 
yoke. 

The pocket is simply a piece cut off from one end | 
of the strip, hemmed, worked and sewed on the 
apron in its proper position. 





| 





The pointed yoke is formed of the remainder of the 
strip, which having been folded lengthwise through | 
the centre to make it double, is again folded across, | 
bringing the two ends together; it is then cut from 
the ends down slanting to the centre, making the 
yoke four inches wide at the point, and a little over 
two inches at the ends. (For some figures it may be 
necessary to take up a gore in the centre of the yoke.) 

The strings are made of two strips, each four inches 
wide, cut from across one end of the material. 

The apron proper is one breadth of the muslin, 
with a five-inch hem at the bottom, and a narrow, 
hem at the sides. 

Use very coarse silk, linen floss, or embroidery | 
cotton for working the pattern. Certain makes of 
all of these threads come warranted not to fade when 
washed; but, to ‘“‘make assurance doubly sure,” 
always soak colored silks, linens and cottons in 
strong salt and water before using, this sets the 
color. 

The design to be worked is regulated by the pat- 
tern of the crossbar of the material. 





The diagram shows one style which is very dainty, ! 
the wheels are worked in rose pink, with the centre 
woven in with olive green. 

The side edges of the apron, strings and pocket are | 
worked with the feather stitch in pink. 

| 
| 


This manner of embroidering an apron is very 
effective as well as simple, and is also substantial as 
well as pleasing; though taking into account the pos- | 
sibility that the silk may fade in careless washing, | 
many will prefer to use the white linen floss, which 
though not as showy is very neat and pretty. 
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WHAT CURED HIM. 


The influence of the mind on disease is very great. 
In the case of a chronic invalid the whole system, 
mental and physical, gets into a groove; and fre- 
quently recovery is hastened, if, in some way, the 
system can be jogged out of its groove, and a belief 
inculcated that the disease can and will be cured. 


A laughable illustration of what a perhaps be 
termed a “faith cure” is found in the following anec- 
dote: A certain — had rheumatic pains, which 
the doctor thought would be relieved by “nitrate of 
potash.” The patient took the medicine for some 
time, but was not much benefited, and asked for 
another remedy, which the doctor prescribed. Then 
a few days after the doctor met him and asked after 
his health. 

; “Oh, I’m getting well, doctor,” was the reply ; “but 
taint your medicine. I tried that for some time, till 
a neighbor told me of ae he took for his 
rheumatism—a very simple remedy. I tried it, and 
it’s done me a great deal of good.” 

“What is it?” said the doctor. 

“Oh, it’s so simple I’m afraid you’ll laugh at me if 
I tell you.” 

The doctor promised to control his risibles, and the 
patient, after much urging, informed him that it was 
“saltpetre.” The doctor was not true to his promise, 
as he laughed heartily, and told the astonished patient 
that “nitrate of potash” was the chemical name of a 
substance known to commerce as “saltpetre.” 
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A DANISH ordnance officer, walking on the ram- 
parts at Diippel, saw a Prussian sharp-shooter taking 
aim at him, and raised his glass to watch the enemy’s 
movements. “I am all right,” he said, “the musket 
18 just on a line with my breast. He won’t hit me”’— 
and stood still. The trigger was pulled, and the 
Danish officer calmly wrote down, “At a distance of 
about five hundred yards, the deviation of a ball from 
4 rifled musket is about one metre.” i 


| educate, The author of 
| teacher. 
| BROTHE Co., PuB 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 











Y,GEOGRAPHY, | 
ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, )] 
PRACTICE OF TEACHING 
OLOGY AND HYGIENE. PRICE, EACH 
50 CENTS. These Question Books are absolutely | 
without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for re- 
viewing pupils in School, or for use as Reference Books. 
They can be sold in — family that has children to 
these books is an experienced 
mailed free. THE BURROWS 
LISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, O. 


FOR TEACHERS. 
A.S10, BOOK Fr 50c. 


and World’s Atlas contains the cream of a 
whole library. Eve 


N D and One Questions | 

and Answers. | 

ON UNITED STATES | 

SI R ¥ F 
* « 


uy» DAUBER” 


buy @ 
that will not CLOG 
up, that will not 
SPREAD or spatter blacking 
all over you, one that you 
can black a low Shoe or a 
Gaiter Boot without blacking 






Circulars 
RS 





TOP; a “Dauber” that is 
made with appliances for 
thoroughly CLEANING the 


” 5Oc. 


, 


this vast storehouse o 2 BOOT; ao “Dauber” that is 
iemede ton =] 2 made entirely of pure Para 
Colored Mops and 3 6 rubber, that will last for 
country in the world. m ears and give SATISFAC- 
A vol f 440 pages in silk cloth Cay v' : 
andl contains overything the you seed >) | OD © TION, OR MONEY REFUND- 
know. Nearly half a million sold in 8 My ~ ED. The ONLY one ever 
months. We guarantee ni as 
ever before besa Published, and wil refund me made that is PERFECTION. 
money to anyone 2 . Price, 50 cents. Send us 
PAGES AGENTS xamesrnason | on A peels 
Sa 700 in Sprin l. rorya = terms o ward by return mail. 
ands ind in cloth, em brary st dress, 
LAIRD LEK, Y.C..’ Lakeside Building Chleago, lilincis, | “ 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., Manuf'rs., 


132 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


Music Almost Given Away ! 


To introduce ‘*‘Woodward’s Musical Monthly” 


Any man wantin 
’ ABRID $1 per year), and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music 
WEBSTER § _ ON BRIDGE (si prewiums’ in every family having a Piano or 


PICTORIAL pee a sani 
LATEST EDITION, Price, $12, Organ, we will, on veers of 20 7. — srapptee 
P b] with ten complete 4 eces of our very 
can obtain it without a cent of money, by do-| popular Vocal and Instrumental Music, full- 
ing a little respectable, useful, and not at all) size (11!:x 13 in.), printed on elegant heavy 
unpleasant work for me in his or her imme-| music paper, and would cost from 30 to 50 cts. 
diate vicinity. culars on application. | each at music stores. We also publish the ver 


| beautiful song and chorus, —— The Waters Coul 
J. WORTH, k Flow.’ 
1710 Franklin Avenue, 





EBSTER’S 


or woman 








| Spea s They ow. 
| White Wings,” mailed for 60c. WILLIS WOOD 
ST. LOUIS, MO.' WARD &CO., 842 and 844 B’way, New York. 


"| Bring You Health.” 


It is certain that Catarrh is 
caused by a poisoned and 
scrofulous state of the Blood. 
The best remedy, therefore, 
for this disease is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


which, if perseveringly used, 
according to directions, eradi- 
cates every trace of Catarrhal 
virus from the system. No 
other treatment proves so ef- 
fectual in reaching the source 
of this loathsome and danger- 
ous malady. 


“When Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was re- 
commended to me for catarrh, I was 
inclined to doubt its efficacy. Having 
tried so many medicines with little ben- 
efit, [had no faith that anything would 
cureme. I became emaciated from loss 
of appetite and impaired digestion. I 
had nearly lost the sense of smell, and 
my system was badly deranged. I 
was about discouraged, when a friend 
urged me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and referred me to persons whom it had 
cured of catarrh. After taking half a dozen bottles of this medicine, I am con- 
vinced that the only sure way of treating this obstinate disease is through the 
blood. My cure is perfect.’ — CHarLes H. Matongy, 113 River st., Lowell, Mass. 

“IT was troubled with catarrh for over two years. I tried various remedies, 
but received no benefit until I commenced taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few 
bottles of which cured me.’’— JEssz M. Boces, Holman’s Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


THE MOST POPULAR 


Medicine for Throat and Lung Difficulties has long been, and still is, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Itcures Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma ; soothes irritation of the Larynx and Fauces ; strengthens 
the Vocal Organs ; allays soreness of the Lungs ; prevents Consumption, 
and, even in advanced stages of that disease, relieves Coughing and in- 
duces Sleep. There is no other preparation for diseases of the throat 
and lungs to be compared with this remedy. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $I. Six bottles, $5 


Co. 


























Arnold, Constable & 
INDIA PONCEES. 


New, Choice, and desirable colorings, both plain and printed, in 
these celebrated fabrics, which are unsurpassed for beauty of texture, 
durability and wear. 


ANDERSON’S ZEPHYRS, 
SPRING CHECKS, STRIPES, PLAIDS, AND 


PLAIN COLORS. 


UNEXCELLED FOR DURABILITY, WEAR, COLORING AND DESIGN. 


NEW YORK: Broadway and 19th Street. 





SENT 3 MONTHS FOR 25 CTS. 


your HOSE or the CLOTH, 


A greater success than 





ON TRIAL. 


To immediately introduce it to thousands of homes nok 


| now receiving it, we make the offer of 





An Illustrated Magazine of the atest beauty and quality, 
and already having a circulation, of over 65,000. 300 ies 
‘odg- 


filled by America’s best writers and artists, Frances 
son Burnette, Helen Campbell, Catherine Owen, Kate 
Field, Fawcett, Hawthorne, Schwatka, &c. 
USUAL PRICE, 75 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 
Address, 
és WOMAN,°? N. Y. Citys’, 


enclosing 25 cents for 3 months. 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
cured by + 
CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 


4S 

OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and _ blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 

infallible. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA SOAP, 





an exquisite bkin Beautifier, externally, and CuTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 


to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25¢c.; 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


G@ Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and beau- 23 
co tified by CUTICURA SOAP, #3 








KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness cured 
by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 


Extract of Malt 


is one of the most nutritious substances 
known to the medical profession, and 
Homeopathic and Allopathic physicians 
alike prescribe it as a food of great merit. 
The manufacturers of 


Magee’s Emulsion 


have made use of this knowledge in the 
substitution of it for soap barks, traga- 
canth, and other non-medical substances, 
used by nearly all other manufacturers of 
emulsions, as a base with which to com- 
bine the pure Cod-Liver Oil and Compound 
Syrup of Hypophosphites which they use in 


Magee’s Emulsion, 


and hence we have here an article far 








‘superior in merit to the many so-called 
emulsions now on the market. For the re- 
lief and cure of coughs, colds, dyspepsia, 

| scrofula and general debility, as is testified 

by thousands of physicians all over the land. 








COPYRIGHT: 





Perhaps you do not use 


SAPOLIO. 


Perhaps you merit Schiller’s opinion that 
‘Heaven and Earth war in vain against a 
dunce.” Don’t be a dunce. 


~ REASONS WHY 


** MOLLER’S 
Cod-Liver Oil 


Should be preferred to all others. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the 
hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its naturat 
virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened by 
being made into an emulsion with an equal 
——7, of water, glycerine, &c.; which latter 

evice makes water bring the price of Oil, 

Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but in- 
stead, sweet and agreeable 

Because—Its administration is always followed by 
ory results, 

t is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 

t is more nutritious than other Oils. 
)f its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 
This perfect Oil costs Consumers no more 
poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 
Because—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked 
Drug Stores have it. 

Because—It is unquestionably, the purest and best 


COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, 
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Sole Agents for U. 8S. and Canada. 
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CROOKED PATHS. 


From a description furnished by a Scotch mission- 
ary, it is evident that native roads in Africa are 
hardly in keeping with Yankee nineteenth-century 
ideas. 


They are never straight; at best they glide along 
by an easy succession of curves. Sometimes the 
amount of curvation is very annoying. 

The path is little more than a foot broad. Each 
side is covered with tall grass, which reaches over 
the traveller’s head. You can see only four or five 
paces in front, and can never predict what curve 
the path will take after that. 

The causes of curvature are numerous. Here a 
tree fell down long ago, and lay across the -. 
Every traveller went round the end of it, and the 
original path grew up to grass that no future tray. 
eller will care to interfere with. At another lace 
the path turned aside to go through a little village 
but the village disappeared years ago. At anot ler 
spot some one had hoed a field, and “made the road | 
go round its border. | 

On many roads we lose one mile in every five. 
After the grass is burned, or on bad soil where very 
little grass grows, one may have the pleasure of go- 
ing in a straight line; but where the grass is at all 
flourishing no one can pass through it without the 
greatest exertion. 

If a person leaves the native path with the idea of 
taking a short cut, he may get into a tangle of long 
grass and bushes, where his progress will be not more 
than one mile in four hours. 











Use “Brown’ 's Camphoratea Sapeunceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. [Adv. 
—_— +> - 

Ask your druggist or stationer for the best Indel- 
ible Ink for marking, and you will always get Payson’s. 
es 

The Book and Music Offer on cover of Easter Com- 
panion can be relied upon. Do not pass it by. (Adv. 
Now is the time to take a good spring medicine. | 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the very best. 100 doses $1, [Adv. 











OREIGN Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval 
sheets on com. 25 per cent. Green & Co., Medford, Mass. 


\OLDEN Facts and Cautions about 8. W. Texas for 
home and health seekers,l0c.Special information, 25e. 
No real estate boomers, Home Bureau, San Antonio, Tex. 


$. TO $5 A DAY. ~ Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
8 





Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- | 
ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mic h. | 





MONITOR INCUBATOR. | 


colt re ulating; warranted reliable. Circular for stamp. 
A.F a WILL [AMS, Drawer 293, Bris stol, , Conn. 


OLDEN BELT KANS 
Lincoln C ounty in the centre of Kansas. Ate chest lands 
in the world, dirt” chea 9; best watered county in the 
State; ple nty of coal anc mp FN k. Send address 
for circular. Correspondence solicitec 
WATERMAN BROS., 


PATENTS 
for articles readily handled through agents, obtained 
SOLD. 


CHARGES, AND 
Also sell recent patents. SEND FULL PARTICULARS. 





LINCOLN, KAN. 








G. B. STUDLEY, 393° 4th Avenue, New York. | 
MUSIC... To reduce our stock of Music, we will 
send by mail 68 pieces full she et-music 

size, including songs, marches, waltzes, 

SALE. quadrille s - ith calls), ete., by Mendel- 
ssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, ete. ., for 20c. 


Money setutted if not satisfac tory. Whit 
and 100 songs, words and music, 8 pow 
HATHWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


STEAM and ELECTRIC LAUNCHES. 
Pleasure Boats, Sailing Ca- 
noes, Paddling Canoes, Oars. 
Rowtocks, Sails, etc. 80-page 
catalogue. Over seventy-five 
illustrations. Send 5 cts. None 
Jree. Mention the ore enren, 
J. H. a no N, 
Gaaten. N.Y. 























aEy eS ne 
ALL THE RAGE 23 Re" 
Bare, "Bele and 
Fast. Try it, Ladies, and you will always use it. A pack- 


age by mail, joe. Agents, it’s a Bonanza for you. Order 
now. W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. Mention Comp. 


CRONE’S PATENT 


WIRE CUTTER & BENDER. 


Per Pair: 


8in. $1.00 
10in. 1.25 


This surpasses any plier in the market for ony and 
bending wire, and can also be used in place of Hill’s 
Hog Ringer. Is especially adapted to farmers’ use in 
building wire fence, etc. Ask your hardware dealer for 
them. 


CRONK HANGER CO., Elmira, N. Y 


THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


The Best Freezer ever made. 
No others can compare to it. 
Makes such good Ice-Cream. 
Makes 
Creams. Don’t buy until you 
see one. 3, 4, 6, 8, 10-quart 








ers. Ask for them at the 
stores. Sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. 


GOOCH FREEZER CO., Cincinnati Ohio. 
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€ Do} Your Own Printin 













Address 
ry, KELSEY & 0. Meriden, Conn 


THE IMPROVED ‘CEM 


BUSTLE. 


For sale everywhere. 
Price 50c. Postage, 10c. 


STERN & SCHLOSS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


32 Howard Street, NEW YORK. 
Hall’s Bazar Portable and 
Adjustable Dress & Skirt Forms. 


A household necessity; indispen- 
sable to ladies who étheir own 
and children’s dresses. Saves all 
the fatigue of standing while dress 
is being draped and trimmed. One 
Form fits every member of the 
family, and when not in use folds 
up like an umbrella. Endorsed 
and recommended by all_ Fashion 
Publishers, Sent to any address on 
receipt of price. Complete Form, 
$6.50; Skirt Form, iron post, $3.50; 
Skirt Form, wood post. in case, $3. 
Send for de scriptive circul 














ar 
Mention Companion. Hall’s Bazar FormCo.,833 B’ way,N. Y. 





y LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 







Sizes 2)4 to 7, D and E widths. 
We send 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid- foxed, 
aid, on receipt of 
'wo Dollars. Send for 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Com- 
panion. 


BOSTON COOK-BOQOK, ws sx « site, tos ha 


By Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN. 
The Best Cook-Book in the World. 


50 ILLUSTRATIONS. 600 PAGES. PRICE, 2.00. 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 
1 A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Ki Proms 





Offer the greatest variety of 
—= and domestic suit- 
for athletic purposes. 
Tenia icycle, Base Ball, 
Gymnastic and Hunting Cloth: 
ing, Caps, Shoes, Shirts, Belts, 
etc., of the finest quality. 
icattlogue free upon applica- 






A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
241 sroatway, 108 Mad: ‘adison St., 
New Y | Chicago, 


for Advertisements 
C A + H. similar to those in 
“want” columns of 
“Exchange & Mart,” 
Pp A I D 2 cents for copy and 
particulars. Address 
“Exchange & Mart,” 17 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
ON THIRTY Rese TRIAL, | 
» TR 


clipped from news- 
y ¢€GGL ESTO} Nts 





papers in the U. § 
$5.00 per 1,000, Send 















) S$ has a Pad differeat | 
pat Ay Shen’ is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 

tre, adapts itself to all positions 

of the body while the ball in the 
cup presses back the hs 


auss Fat 
Sines Just as a person does with 
ger. With light pressure the 


Le ornia | £ held securely day and night, 


and a radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and —, 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Eagleston ss Co., Chicago, iit 


KNABE. 


PIANOFORTES. Unequalled in Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship and Durability. 

WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
BALTIMORE : NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore 8 

WA ASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 
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y 








112 Fifth Avenue. | 





Sherbets and Fruit- | 


for family use. 14, 18, 21, 25, | 
84, 42-quart for confection- | 


Retail Everywhere for $3.00. | 


these Boots, in | 


postage | 


ECCS) FREE OF EXPRESS 


L. bongs P. Rocks, Wyandottes, W. C. 

B. Polish, 8. G. Dorkings, Houdans, Br. 

Leghorns, Wh. Le ghorns, Pekin Ducks, 

Bronze Turke ys. Best strains. Prices rea- 

. sonable. Send now for circular and supple- 
ment (9 handsome 2 x 3 illustrations). 

W. H. Schlabach, DeWitt, Iowa. 

the best novels ever writte 


BEST NOVELS for 
l ASK ANY BOOKSELLER a ten of 
“LENA RIVERS,” by Ma "Holmes. 
“TEMPEST AND SU NSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
** ALONE,” by Marion Harland. 
“TRUE AS STEEL,” by Marion Harland, 
“THE HIDDEN PATH,” by Marion Harland. 
“Guy EARLCOURT’S WIFE .” by =, Agnes Fleming. 
* A WONDERFUL WOMAN,’ * by May Agnes Fleming. 
pad ARWICK,” by M. T. W thee 
“TRUE TO THE LAST,” by A. 8. Roe. 
“How I MADE MILLIONS,” by P. T. ; Barnum. 
Sent seperate or together, Paste: Sree, % cents each. | 
G. W. DILLINGHAM, blisher, New York, 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING 


Wire Rope Selvage 




















Il For ae ay tn substitute 


saving life; for oi 
yas, oy Dyapeptic. Jt ay itietbe 

FINEST BABY FOOD, 
BEST INVALID FOOD, 
MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, fF 
MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. 
. valu..ble pamphlet on the Care of Infants 


sent on app 
“Geld te 25c., 5Oc., $1.00. 


| WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. BURLINGTON, VT.£ 
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C= >< — aoe 
50a. per ro ASK FOR 
All sizes and ie Sold by us or any dealer in this line of 
REIGH T PAID. D. Information free. 
write The MeMULLEN WOVEN W CECO. 
N. Market & Ontario Sts., Chicago, Ills. 


SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


The only perfect Ice-Cream 
Freezer on the market, being the 
o—. one that thoroughly 

the Cream during the 
freezing process, thereby | 
producing a very smooth, 
ne grain, yg Cream. 
Requires less salt, less ice, | 
; sae time, than any other | 
‘reez | 

‘AD ‘iustrated catalogue, giving | 
full particulars of this celebrated | 
Freezer, will be mailed free upon 
application to 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


AGENTS WANTED. | 
This Mop is, to-d. ay 
the best eating: article 
out. Has been thor- 
oughly tested, and 
proved a perfect suc- 
cess. 
A Record Unequalled. 
In some sections we 
have placed, on an 
average, 2 mop in 
every ly. | 
Over 500,000 Sold. 
It sells at sight. Saves 
labor and time. No 
more cha _ =: hands, 
or lame backs. Ex 
clusive territory, and 













EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


— STEEL WIRE FENCE, 


‘ SOs eses 














The best Ds Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 


Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 





Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
folio sent free to all. 


d Pli k dea 
“Triumph Mop Co., 115 Public Sq.,Cleveland,0. | eran ier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


a | SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 
ony st. 00 for this Little Beauty.” 00 MARKET St, Pl NILADELPHLA ooh 
Weighs from 
1 
402 t0 4 Ibs, 


liberal terms to agents. 
Illustrated 10- page 




















| THE GREAT CHINA TEA co 


| way as premiums to those forming clubs for 
| as sale of their THAS Sand EE nner, Tea 
| i Silverware, 
46 and 68 

ited 


This Steel Bearing Brass- Beam Little Scale with 
Drage ote is nicely Japanned and is just the thing 
for House, Store or Shop. e will send ore only, 
Express, to any person sending us $1.00 (not 

Mite value). Catalogue of 1,000 articles sent free. 
GO SCALE -» Chicago, IL 


ddress CHICA 













wip Othe, sha: oun te yonet. 


WONDERFULLY POPULAR. Th .—— ne ee of the late 
ria le 
Bi PERLE Pode = Si, 


Fminont critics say of it: “ Fullofinterest.”-Hon. John Sheree. “Charmingin 
wes, “A mene Aer live leely qmocdose. ”.N_Y. Tribun 


Adv. 
Apply for sab dineceanenenaeconae BROS. Phila., Boston, Chicago or Kansas City 





AGENTS 


Wanted. 

d Proud Ladies of the'nation’s copy. 
line.” -Hon. H. L 

“ Extremely amusing,”-Toledo Blade, “He 


ocate, “ Brimfull of humor”: “Full of racy gos- 


















PERCHERON HORSES. 


FRENCH COACH HORSES. 
More Imported and Bred than by any other Eight Establishments. 
511 PuRE-BREDS NOW ACTUALLY ON HAND. 


Experience and Facilities Combined for Furnishing Best Stock of Both 
Breeds at Reasonable Prices. 250-page Catalogue, with H ts ~ 


M. W. DUNHAM, Wayne, Du Page Co., Illinois. 


HANKS OF 

lis’ Waste 

§ TEA DKOIDERY, 

SILK /70 BE GIVEN AWAY! 23 

THIS SILK commas in ian le engi 
assorted colorsin cach Hank. We will 
send a Hank of this Silk FREE to any 

one that sends us 15 two-cent stamps 

(30 cts.) fora THREE Monts’ Trial 

Subscription to INGALLS’ HOME 


tory of Breeds. Address 

















VERBENA HYBRIDA. 


Choice Flower Seeds 


Ver bri: from the most , portect Sewess gaa 
PS -— 


Son and color. Friee by mail. powamas ene &be; five get a Hank of this Silk free. Address 
8 ° ow ro now Drif 4 
packets 25c. Poppy rs A mson ‘Ring. 3 of aA, — Tnoalle? Home Magazine, Lynn, Mass 


NEW MARIGO 
pam bro Carter’s Gold Nugget, packet 20c; Eldorado, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, Guazietissnt “th 


for 25c. Every lover of Flowers ould. send for our Gata 
logue free toall. You 
d beantif: 


B. L. BRAGG & CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A MAGAZINE, a finely Illustrated 
Mon y Magazine, devoted ex- 
ves: to Fancy Woe Painting,etc. 
Price, only One Dollar per year. 

twan LIDA an .J, CLARKSON, authors 
wenn of Brush Studies, etc,, write exclu- 

i prety for this Magazine. Send 30Oc. 

Wfor 3 Months’ Trial Subscription, and 





FOR THE HOME GARDEN. 


known. Flowers aang rfec- 











OLDBSIt.” Carter's “Buttertly, 





CAN YOU SAVE 


will findit instructive, s 











AIR GUNS. 













manufacture the SAFETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE, STAIR-CARPET RODS, 
FOOT-LATHES, NUT-PICKS AND CRACKS. Send for Catalogue No. 1, 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. WW. Wee 








PER MONTH YOU CAN BUY 40 ACRES OF 


REDUCED PRICES. 4 GE LAN $5.00 per 
Send to us for reduced prices on Air Guns. We also are: realy h 


increase in value by the time it is paid for. 
Send 3 2-cent stamps for SHINS to 


HENSON, 
e Co. SO} go, Wis. 











Best of references to Bank and Capitalists. 








